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COSTUMES. 



♦ ♦ 



SIB P£T£R.~Drab or salmon-colored velvet coat and breeches, trimmed 
with silver, white satin vest, white silk stockings, shoes, buckles, lace 
ruffles, etc. 

SIR OLIVER.— Brown coat and waistcoat with embroidered button-holes, 
black satin breeches, silk stockings, shoes, buckles, three-cornered hat, 
brown camlet over-coat, embroidered.— Second diess : Plain camlet drab 
over-coat. 

JOSEPH SURFACE.— Blue or black coat, white waistcoat, black pantaloons, 
black silk stockings, and pumps. 

CHARLES SURFACE.— Green coat, white waistcoat, light breeches, white 
silk stockings, dress shoes. 

CRABTREE.— Purple velvet cloak lined with blue satin, satin waistcoat, em- 
broidered satin breeches, white silk stockings. 

BACKBITE.— Fashionable colored dress coat, white and crimson waistcoats, 
flesh-colored tight pantaloons, silk stocking, pumps, and opera hat. 

ROWLEY.— Great coat, black breeches and waistcoat, gray camlet over-coat. 

MOSES.— Black velvet coat, waistcoat, and breeches, trimmed with narrow 
gold lacc, black stockings, and shoes with buckles. 

CARELESS.— Black coat and pantaloons, white waistcoat, black silk stock- 
ings and pumps. 

SIR HARRY.— Blue coat, white waistcoat, and black pantaloons. 

TRIP.— Handsome dress livery. 

SNAKE.- Black coat, waistcoat, and trowsers, silk stockings, and pumps. 

JOSEPH'S SERVANT.— Plain blue coat, yellow waistcoat and breeches, 
white stockings, and shoes. 

LADY TEAZLE.— Elegant white gauze dress, handsomely worked with sil- 
ver flowers, white satin petticoat and body, and plume of feathers. 

MARIA.— White satin dress with black trimming. 

LADY SNEERWELL.— White dress, neatly trimmed. 

MRS. CANDOUR.— White satin petticoat and body, and flowered gauze dress 
over. 

EXITS AND ENTRANCES. 

B. means Right ; L. Wt ; R D. Right Door ; L. D. Lift Door; S. E. Second 

Entrance ; U. B. Vpptr Entrance ; M. D. Middle Door. 

RELATIVE POSITIONS. 

K. means Right; L. ^ft; C. Centre; R. C. Rightof Centre; L. C. Ltftqf 

Centre, 



4 EDITOBIAL INTRODUCTION. 

tionable character in the piece, morally considered ; and even he 
is disposed to make light of the supposed peccadillo of Joseph 
in the fourth act, until he finds that the lady behind the screen 
is his own wife. Some exceptionable sentiments are put into 
the lips of Sir Oliver, in palliation of the extravagances of his fa 
vorite nephew ; but the hypocrisy of Joseph is painted in colors 
deservedly repulsive. 

Successful as this charming comedy is in the representation, 
it can hardly be regarded as a safe model for a young writer. 
** There is too much merely ornamental dialogue, and, with some 
very fine theatrical situations, too much intermission in the ac- 
tion and business; and, above all, there is too little real warmth 
«f feeling, and too few indications of noble or serious passion, 
thoroughly to satisfy the wants of readers and spectators — even 
in a comedy." 

"When will these people leave talking, and begin to do some- 
thing ?" was the exclamation of an illiterate person in the pit, 
the first nrght of the performance of this comedy. But how 
tnuch more to be admired is the skill of the author, which could 
supply the defect of situation and action by those dazzling scin- 
'tillations of wit, which irradiate every page of his immortal 
work I 

In the re-modeled form, as we here print this famous come- 
dy, it was revived by Mr. Daly at the Fifth Avenue Theatre on 
the 12th of September, 1 874— nearly ninety-seven years after 
the original production of the piece at Drury Lane. In the 
new guise the famous old comedy seemed to gain new life, and 
we shall be very much mistaken if this does not become the fu- 
ture standard and universal prompt-book wherever and when- 
ever again the School for Scandal is acted. 
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*' It seems not a little extraordinary," says Moore, in his Life 
of Sheridan, *Hhat nearly all our first-rate comedies should have 
been the production of very young men. Those of Congreve 
were all written before he was five-and-twenty ; Farquhar pro- 
duced the Constant Couple in his two-and-twentieth year, and 
died at thirty ; Vanburgh was a young ensign when he sketched 
out the Relapse and the Provoked Wife ; and Sheridan crowned 
his reputation with the School for Scandal at six-and-twenty. 
It is, perhaps, still more remarkable to find, as in the instance 
before us, that works which, at this period of life, we might sup- 
pose to have been the rapid ofi^spring of a careless but vigorous 
fancy — anticipating the results of experience by a sort of second- 
sight inspiration — should, on the contrary, have been the slow 
result of many and doubtful experiments, gradually unfolding 
beauties unforeseen even by him who produced them, and arriv- 
ing at length, step by step, at perfection. That such was the 
tardy process by which the School for Scandal was produced, 
will appear from the first sketches of its plan and dialogue/* 

This comedy, which, by general consent, seems to be placed 
at the head of the English Comic Drama, was first acted the 
eighth of May, 1777, at Drury Lane. It was not printed, how- 
ever, till many years afterward. Few pieces ever equalled it in 
success ; and it continues to hold its pre-eminent place as the 
most perfect specimen of an acting comedy in the language. 

Fault has been often found with the moral tendencies of the 
piece ; and it must be confessed that the spendthrift injustice of 
Charles is too leniently dealt with. We could never admire that 
species of generosity which would rob a creditor to lavish money 
upon one who might have been in no greater want of it than ho 
to whom it was legally due. Sir Peter Teazle is the least objeo- 
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ACT I. 



ScENB I. — Lady SneeneeWa House, Large Arch^ c. Door^ l. 

Ladt Sneebwell discovered at table, l. Snake, to whom a 
servant brings chtcolate^ r. [Exit servant,^ 

Lady 8, The paragraphs, Mr. Snake, were all inserted ? 

Snahe. They were, madam ; and as I copied them myself in a 
feigned hand, there can be no suspicion whence they came. 

Lady 8. (l.) Did you circulate the report of Lady Brittle* s 
intrigue with Captain Boastall ? 

Snake, (r.) That's in as fine a train as your ladyship could 
wish. In the common course of things, I think it must reach 
Mrs. Clackitf s ears within four and twenty hours ; and then, 
you know, the business is as good as done. 

Lady 8, Why, truly, Mrs. Clackitt has a very pretty talent, 
and a great deal of industry. 

8nahe, True, madam, and has been tolerably successful in 
her day. To my knowledge she has been the cause of six 
matches being broken off, and three sons being disinherited ; of 
four forced elopements, as many close confinements, nine sepa- 
rate maintenances, and two divorces. Nay, I have more than 
once tfaced her causing a t^te-£t-t6te in the Town and Country 
Magazine, when the parties, perhaps, had never seen each 
other's face before in the course of their lives. 

Ifody 8, She certainly has talents, but her manner is gross. 

Snake, 'Tis very true. — She generally designs well, has a free 
tongue and a bold invention ; but her coloiu'ing is too dark, and 
her outlines often extravagant. She wants that delicacy of tint 
and mellowness of sneer, which distinguish yoiu* ladyship's 
scandaL 

Lady S, Ah ! Tou are partial, Snake. 

Snake, Not in the least—every body allows that Lady Sneer- 
well can do more with a word or a look than many can with the 



Lady Sneerwell is- 
at dressing-table fin- 
ishing putting patch* 
es on her face. 



Snake finishes- 
drinking chocolate,, 
puts cup on table 
and lolls in chair. 



Snake rises 
bows formally. 



and; 
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Coming towards 
Lady SneerweU. 



Snake ^ standing 
near dressing • table 
trifling with its deC' 
orations. 



Lady SneerweU 
sitting at uble R. 

Kuring out choco- 
:e from pot on 
table. Drinks choc- 
olate. 



Puts down cup on 
table R. 



Lady S. rises. 



Lady S. crosses L. 
Snake rises and 
crosses R. 



most laboured detail, even when they happen to have a littie 
truth on thcu* side to support it. 

Lady K Yes, my dear Snake ; and I am no hypocrite to deny 
the satisfaction I reap from the success of my efforts. [Thej/ 
rise.] Wounded myself in the early part of my life by the en- 
venomed tongue of slander, I confess I have since Imown no 
pleasure equal to the reducing others to the level of my own 
reputation. 

Snake, Nothing can be more natural. [(7ro««L.] But, Lady 
Sneerwell, there is one affair in which you have lately employed 
me, wherein, I confess, I am at a loss to guess your motives. 

iMdy 8, I conceive you mean with respect to my neighbour, 
Sir Peter Teazle, and his family ? 

Snake. I do. Here are two young men, to whom Sir Peter 
has acted as a kind of guardian since their father^s death ; the 
eldest possessing the most amiable character, anjd universally 
well spoken of — the youngest, the most dissipated and extrava- 
gant young fellow in the kingdom, without friends or character : 
the former an avowed admirer of your ladyship's, and apparent- 
ly your favourite ; the latter attached to Maria, Sir Peter's ward, 
and confessedly beloved by her. Now, on the face of these cir- 
cumstances, it is utterly unaccountable to me, why you, the 
widow of a city knight, with a good jointure,, should not close 
with the passion of a man of such character and expectations as 
Mr. Surface ; and more so, why you should be so uncommonly 
earnest to destroy the mutual attachment subsisting between 
his brother Charles and Maria. 

Didy S. Then at once to unravel this mystery, I must inform 
you, that love has no share whatever in the intercourse between 
Mr Surface and me. 

Snake. No ? 

Lady 8. His real attachment is to Maria, or her fortune ; but 
finding in his brother a favoured rival, he has been obliged to 
mask his pretensions, and profit by my assistance. 

Snake. Yet I am still more puzzled why you should interest 
yourself in his success. 

Lady S. Heavens I how dull you are I Cannot you surmise 
the weakness which I hitherto, through shame, have concealed 
even from you ? Must I confess, that Charles, that libertine, 
that extravagant, that bankrupt in fortune and reputation, that 
he it is for whom Pm thus anxious and malicious, and to gain 
whom I would sacrifice every thing ? 

Snake. Now, indeed, your conduct seems consistent ; but how 
came you and Mr. Surface so confidential ? 

Lady 8. For our mutual interest. I have found him out a 
long time since. I know him to be artful, selfish, and malicious 
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—in short, a sentimental knave ; while, with Sir Peter, and in- 
deed with all his acquaintance, he passes for a youthful miracle 
of prudence, good sense, and benevolence. 

Snake. Yes : yet Sir Peter vows he has not his equal in Eng- 
land — and above all, he praises him as a man of sentiment 

Lady 8. True — and with the assistance of his sentiment and 
hypocrisy, he has brought him entirely into his interest with 
r^ard to Maria ; while poor Charles has no friend in the house, 
though, I fear, he has a powerful one in Maria's heart, against 
whom we must direct our schemes. 

JSnter Servant, c. from b. 

Sere, Mr. Surface. 

Lady 8. [Crosses c] Show him up. [Eaeit 8ervanty c] He 
generally calls about this time. 1 donH wonder at people giv- 
ing him to me for a lover. 

Enter Joseph Surface, c. 

Joseph 8, (c.) My dear Lady Sneerwell, how do you do to-day ? 
Mr. Snake, your most obedient. 

Lady 8. (r.) Snake has just been rallying me on our mutual 
attachment ; but I have informed him of our real views. You 
know how useful he has been to us, and believe me, the confi- 
dence is not ill -placed. 

Joseph 8. Madam, it is impossible for me to suspect a man of 
Mr. Snake's sensibility and discernment 

Lady 8. Well, well, no compliments now ; but tell me when 
you saw your mistress, Maria — or, what is more material to me, 
your brother. 

Joseph 8. I have not seen either since I left you ; but I can 
inform you that they never meet. Some of your stories have 
taken a good effect on Maria. 

Lady 8. Ah ! my dear Snake ! the merit of this belongs to 
you ; but do your brother's distresses increase ? 

Joseph 8, Every hour. I am told he has had another execu- 
tion in the house yesterday. In short, his dissipation and ex- 
travagance exceed everything I ever heard of. 

Lady 8, Poor Charles ! 

Joseph 8. True, madam ; notwithstanding his vices, one can- 
not help feeling for him Poor Charles I I'm sure I wish it 
were in my power to be of any essential service to him ; for the 
man who does not feel for the distresses of a friend, even though 
merited by his own misconduct, deserves 

Lady 8. Lud I you are going to be moral, and forget that 
you are among friends. 

Joseph 8. Egad, that's true I I'll keep that sentiment till I 



Lady S. sits 
dressing*table. 



at 



S«rvane precedes 
Joseph, who hands 
htm hat and cane. 
Servant exits. Jo- 
seph bows formallv 
to Lady Sneerwell. 
Turning sees Snake 
up-stage. Snake 
comes down. Snake 
bows first to Lady S.« 
then to Joseph as 
each compliments 
him. 



L. 



Joseph sits at table 



Joseph rises. 
Joseph sits down* 
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Snake and Joseph 
bow to each other 
with excessive 
liteness. 



po- 



Rising with anxi- 
ety. 



see Sir Peter. Howeyer, it is certainlj a charity to rescue 
Maria from such a libertine, who, if he is to be reclaimed, can 
only be so by one of your ladyship's superior accomplishments 
and understanding \ Knock,] 

SfaJce, I believe, Lady Snecrwell, here's company coming, 
ril go and copy the letter I mentioned to you. Mr. Surface, 
your most obedient 

JoHeph 8. [Turning to Snake.] Sir, your very devoted. [Exit 
Snake^ l.] Lady Sneerwell, I am very sorry you have put any 
further confidence in that fellovr. 

Dtdy 8. Why so ? 

JoMj)h 8, (l.) I have lately detected him in frequent confe- 
rence with old Rowley, who was formerly my father's steward^ 
and has never, you know, been a friend of mine. 

Lady 8. And do you think he would betray us ? 

Joseph S. Nothing more likely. Take my word for it. He 
has not honesty enough to be faithful even to his own villainy. 
— Ah I Maria ! 



Enter Maria c. r., preceded hy servant 



Joseph^ bows to 
Maria, tries to take 
her hand. She stops 
and draws back. 
Lady S. crosses to 
her C. Joseph goes 
up annoyed. Lady 
S. invites Maria in 
action to be seated. 



Lady S. crosses L. 



Lady 8, (c.) Maria, my dear, how do you do ? What's 

the matter ? 

Maria, (l.) Oh ! there is that disagreeable lover of mine, Sir 
Benjamin Backbite, has just called at my guardian's with his 
odious uncle, Crabtree; so I slipped out, and ran hither to 
avoid them. 

Lady 8. Is that all ? 

Joseph 8. (r.) If my brother Charles had been of the party, 
madam, perhaps you would not have been so much alarmed. 

Lady 8. Nay, now you are severe ; for I dare swear the 
truth of the matter is, Maria heard you were here. — ^But, my 
dear, what has Sir Benjamin done, that you should avoid him 
so? 

Maria. Oh, he has done nothing — ^but 'tis for what he has 
said ; his conversation is a perpetual libel on all his acquain- 
tance. 

Joseph 8 Ay, and the worst of it is, there is no advantage 
in not knowing him— for he'll abuse a stranger just as soon as 
his best friend ; and his uncle Crabtree's as bad. 

Jjady 8. Nay, but we should make allowance. — Sir Benjamin 
is a wit and a poet 

Maria, For my part, I own, madam, wit loses its respect 
with me, when I see it in company with malice. — What do you 
think, Mr. Surface? [Crosses to him,] 
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Joseph S. Certainly, madam ; to smile at the jest which 
plants a thorn in ano^lier^s hreast, is to become a principal in 
the mischief. 

Txidy S, (l.) Pshaw ! — there's no possibility of being witty 
without a little ill nature : the malice of a good thing is the 
barb that makes it stick. — What's your opinion, Mr. Surface ? 

Joseph S. (r.) To be sure, madam ; that conversation, where 
the spirit of raillery is suppressed, will ever appear tedious and 
insipid." 

Maria, (c.) Well, I'll not debate how far scandal may be al- 
lowable ; but' in a man, I am sure, it is always contemptible. 
We have pride, envy, rivalship, and a thousand little motives 
to depreciate each other ; but*Uie male slanderer must have the 
cowardice of a woman before he can traduce one. {sits r.] 

m 

Enter Servant, c. r. 

Serv. Mrs. Candour. [Exit Servant^ c] 

Lady 8, Now Maria, here is a character to your taste ; for 
though Mrs. Candour is a little talkative, everybody allows 
her to be the best natured and best sort of woman. 

Maria. Yes, — with a very gross affectation of good nature 
and benevolence, she does more mischief than the direct malice 
of old Crabtree. 

Joseph S. I'faith that's true, Lady Sneerwell : whenever I 
hear the current running against the characters of my friends, 
I never think them in such danger as when Candour undertakes 
their defence. 

Lady 8. Hush ! — here she is ! — 

Servant shows in Mrs. Candour, c. r. 

Mrs, Can, My dear Lady Sneerwell, how have you been this 

century ? Mr. Surface, what news do you hear ? — though 

indeed it is no matter, for I think one hears nothing else but 
scandal. 

Joseph 8, (r.) Just so, indeed, ma'am. 

Mrs. 0, [Grosses to Maria.] Oh, Maria ! child, — what ! is 
the whole affiiir off between you and Charles ? — His extrava- 
gance, I presume — the town talks of nothing else. 

Maria, (r.) I am very sorry, ma'am, the town has so little 
to do. 

Mrs, 0, (r. C;) True, true, child : but there's no stopping 
people's tongues. I own I was hurt to hear it, as I indeed was 



Maria rises. 



Lady S. and Jo- 
seph exchange 
glances. Joseph 
crosses to L. Ladif 
S. comes to C. 



Lady S. meets Mrs. 
Candour as the latter 
enters. 
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Maria rises. 



^ Mrs. 

nscs. 



Candour 



Joseph rises. 



joins Mana. 



dv 
Mai 



Sneerwell 



to learn, from the same quarter, that your guardian, Sir Peter, 
and Lady Teazle, have not agreed latelj^as well as could he 
wished. 

Maria, "lis strangely impertinent for people to husy them- 
selves so. 

Mrs, G, Yerj true, child : — hut what^s to he done ? — People 
will talk — there^s no preventing it. Why, it was hut yesterday 
I was told that Miss Gadahout had eloped with Sir Filigree 
Flirt. — But, Lord I there^s no minding what one hears ; though, 
to be sure, I had this from very good authority. 

Maria. Such reports are highly scandalous. 

Mrs, C, So they are, child — shameful, shameful 1 But the 
world is so censorious, nd character escapes. — ; — ^Lord, now, who 
would have suspected your friend. Miss Prim, of an indiscre- 
tion ? Yet such is the ill-nature of people, that they say her 
uncle stopped her last week just as she was stepping into the 
York Mail with her dancing master. 

Maria, Til answer for it, there are no grounds for that report 

Mrs. C, Ah, no foundation in the world, I dare swear ; no 
more, prohahly, than for the story circulated last month, of 
Mrs. Festino^s affair with Colonel Cassino^though, to be sure, 
that affair was never rightly cleared up. 

Joseph 8, The license of invention some people take is mon- 
strous indeed. 

Maria, *Tis so ; but, in my opinion, those who report such 
things are equally culpable. [ Cross l.] 

Mrs, G, To be sure they are : tale-bearers are as bad as the 
tale-makers — 'tis an old observation, and a very true one. But 
whaf s to be done ? as I said before ; how will you prevent 
people from talking ? To-day, Mrs. Clackitt assured me Mr 
and Mrs. Honeymoon were at last become mere man and wife, 
like the rest of their acquaintance ; she likewise hinted that a 
certain widow in the next street had got rid of her dropsy, and 
recovered her shape in a most surprising manner. . Bat, Lord, 
do you think I would report these things ? No, no ! tale-bear- 
ers, as I said before, are just as bad as the tale-makers. 

Joseph S. Ah, Mrs. Candour I if every body had your for- 
bearance and good-nature I 

Mrs, O, I confess, Mr. Surface, T cannot bear to hear people 
attadked behind their backs ; and when ugly circumstances 
come out against our acquaintance, I own I always love to think 
the best. By the by, I hope 'tis not true that your brother 
is absolutely ruined ? 

Joseph 8. I am afraid his circumstances are very bad indeed, 
ma'am« - 
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Mrs, C. Ah I I heard so — but you must tell him to keep up 
his spirits ; everybody almost is in the same way ; so if 
Charles is undone, he'll find half his acquaintance ruined too, 
and that, you know, is a consolation. 

Joseph 8, Doubtless, ma'am — a very great one. 

Bnter Servant, c. r. 

i Sen, Mr. Crabtree and Sir Benjamin Backbite. 

[Exit Servant. 
Lady S, So, Maria, you see your lover pursues you ; positively 
you sha'n't escape. 

Enter Crabtree, 1st, and Sir Benjamin Backbite 2nd, l. 

Crab, Lady Sneerwell, I kiss your hand — l^Crosses to Mrs, 
Candour,] — Mrs. Candour, I doA't believe you are acquainted 
with my nephew. Sir Benjamin Backbite ? Egad ! ma'am, he 
has a pretty wit, and is a pretty poet, too ; isn't he. Lady Sneer- 
well ? 

Sir B, (l.) fie, uncle ! x 

Crab. Nay, egad, it's true ; I back him at a rebus or a cha* 
rade against the best rhymer in the kingdom. — Has your lady- 
ship heard the epigram he wrote last week on Lady Frizzle's 
feather catching fire ? — ^Do, Benjamin, repeat it, or the charade 
you made last night extempore at Mrs. Drowzie's conversazione. 
Come now ; — ^your first is the .name of a fish, your second a 
great naval commander, and — 

Sir B, Uncle, now — pr'thee — [x. r.] 

Crab, Ffaith, ma'am, 'twould surprise you to hear how ready 
he is at these things. [Sits l. of Mrs. Candour. 

Lady S, I wonder, Sir Benjamin, you never publish any- 
thing. 

Sir B, To say truth, ma'am, 'tis very vulgar to print, and as 
my little productions are mostly satires and lampoons on parti- 
cular people, I find they circulate more by- giving copies in con- 
fidence to the friends of the parjbies. [Crosses to Maria.] How- 
ever, I have some love elegies which, when favoured with this 
lady's smiles, I mean to give the public. 

Urab, 'Fore heaven, ma'am, they'll immortalize you ! — ^you 
will be banded down to posterity, like Petrarch's Laura or Wal- 
ler's Sacharissa. 

Sir B, Tes, madam, I think you will like them, when you 
shall see them on a beautiful quarto page, where a neat rivulet 
of text shall murmur through a meadow of margin.— 'Fore Gad, 
they will be the most elegant things of their kind. 



Joseph goes up R, 
C. At a r i a comes 
down R. 



Maria makes an 
attempt to go away. 

LadyS. meets and 
receives Crabtree 
and Sir B. 



Lady S. sits R. 



Chocolate is hand- 
ed round by the 
servant. 
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Sir B. crosses C. 



Servant removes 
cups and exits. 



Maria goes up R. 
Foseph comes down 



Crah. { To Mrs. Candour.] But, ladies, that's true — have you 
heard the news ? 

Mrs. C. What, sir, do you mean the report of— 

Crab. No, ma^am, that's not it — ^Miss Nicely is going to be 
married to her own footman. 

Mm. C. Impossible! 

Crab. Ask Sir Benjamin. 

Sir B. 'Tis very true, ma'am ; every thing is fixed, and the 
wedding liveries bespoke. 

Crab. Yes — and they do say there were very pressing reasons 
for it. 

Lady S. (l.) Why, I have heard something of this before. 

Mrs. C. (x. L.) It can't be — and I wonder any one should be- 
lieve such a story, of so prudent a lady as Miss Nicely. 

Sir B, (r. c.) lud I ma'am, that's the very reason 'twas be- 
lieved at once. She has always been so cautious and so reserv- 
ed, that every body was sure there was some reason for it at 
bottom. 

Mr8. C. Why, to be sure, a tale of scandal is as fatal to the 
credit of a prudent lady of her stamp, as a fever is generally to 
those of the strongest constitutions. But there is a sort of puny 
sickly reputation, that is always ailing, yet will outlive the ro- 
buster characters of a hundred prudes. 

Sir B. True, madam — ^there are valetudinarians in reputation 
as well as constitution ; who, being conscious of their weuk part, 
avoid the lea^t breath of air, and supply their want of stamina 
by care and circumspection. 

Mrs. C. We)], but this may be all a mistake. Tou know. Sir 
Benjamin, very trifling circumstances oflen give rise to the most 
injurious tales. 

Crab, That they do, I'll be sworn, ma'am. — Did you ever hear 
how Miss Piper came to lose her lover and her character last 
summer at Tunbridge ? — Sir Benjamin, you remember it ? 

Sir B. Oh, to. be sure f — the most whimsical circumstance. 

Lady S. How was it, pray ? • 

Crab. Why, one evening, at Mrs. Ponto's assembly, the con- 
versation happened to turn on the breeding Nova Scotia sheep 
in this country. Says a young lady in company, I have known 
instances of it — for Miss Letitia Piper, a first cousin of mine, 
had a Nova Scotia sheep that produced her twins. — What.! cries 
the lady dowager Dundizzy (who yon know is as deaf as a post), 
has Miss Piper had twins ? — This mistake, as you may imagine, 
threw the whole company into a fit of laughter. However, 
'twas the next dtfy everywhere reported, and in a few days be- 
lieved by the whole town, that Miss Letitia Piper had actually 
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been brought to bed of a fine boy and girl ; and in less than a 
week, there were some people who could name the father, and 
the farm-house where the babies were put out to nurse. 

Lady 8, Strange, indeed ! 

Crab. Matter of fact, I assure y on.— [Cro«8e«^ Surface,'\ — 
lud ! Mr. Surface, pray is it true that your uncle. Sir Oliver, is 
coming home? 

Joseph 8, (l.) Not that I know of, indeed, sir. 

Crab, [r. of Joseph] He has been in the East Indies a .ong 
time. You can scarcely remember him, I believe ? — Sad com- 
fort whenever he returns, to hear how your brother has gone on! 

Joseph 8, Charles has been imprudent, sir, to be sure ; but I 
hope no busy people have already prejudiced Sir Oliver against 
him. He raav reform. 

Sir B. To be sure he may : for my part, I never believed him 
to be so utterly void of principle as people say ; and though he 
has lost all his friends, I am told nobody is better spoken of by 
the Jews. 

Crab, That's true, egad, nephew. If the old Jewry was a 
ward, I believe Charles would be an alderman : — no man more 
popular there, 'fore Gad ! I hear he pays as many annuities as 
the Irish tontine ; and that whenever he is sick, they have 
prayers for the recovery of his health in all the synagogues. 

Sir B, Yet no man lives in greater splendour. They tell me, 

when he entertains his friends he will sit down to dinner with 

a dozen of his own securities : have a score of tradesmen waiting 

in the antechamber, and an officer behind every guest's chair. 

^ Joseph 8, This may be entertainment to you, gentlemen, but 

_you pay very little regard to the feelings of a brother. 

Ma/ria. Their malice is intolerable. [Goes up,] 

Mrs. C. dear ! she changes colour very much. [Whisperrd.] 

Lady 8, Do, Mrs. Candour, follow her : she may want your as- 
sistance. [ Whisperei.] 

Mrs, 0, That I will, with all my soul. — Poorxlear girl, who 
knows what her situation may be ! \Qoes up,] 

Lady 8. 'Twas nothing but that she could not bear to hear 
Charles reflected on, notwithstanding their difference. 

Sir B, The young lady's penchant is obvious. 

Crab. But, Benjamin, you must not give up the pursuit for 
iiiat : follow her, and put her in good humour. Aye, 'fore Gad, 
repeat to her some of your verses ; — by the by, your epigram 
<-on Lady Betty's ponies. 

Lady 8, (r.) Yes, do ; let us all hear it. 

Joseph 8. Yes, yes, the epigram, by all meaos. 

Sir B, plague on't, uncle ! 'tis mere nonsense. 

Crab, No no ; 'fore Gad, very clever for an extempore I 



Maria turns in in- 
dignation. Sir B. 
pokes Crabtree in 
the side with cane. 
Crabtree chuckles. 
General laugh. 



All look 
Maria. 



after 



Lady S. goes up to 
meet other guests, 
who arrive at the 
back ; others follow 
at intervals. 
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Mrs. C, Sir 6. and 
Crabtree go up C. 



Lady S. meets 
Lady Teazle C, 
saluting her on both 
cheeks. 



Si)' B. (r. c.) But, ladies, you should be acquainted with the 
circumstance. You must know, that one day fast week, as La- 
dy Betty Curricle was taking the dust in Hyde Park, in a sort of 
duodecimo phaeton, she desired me to write some verses on her 
ponies ; upon which T took out my pocketbook, and in one mo- 
ment produced the following : 

Sure never were seen two such bcaiitif al ponies ; 
Other horses are clowns, but these maccaronies : 
To eive them this title I'm sure is not wrong, 
Their legs are so slim, and their tails are so long. 

Grab. There, ladies, done in the smack of a whip, and oiv 
horseback too. 

Joseph S. (r.) a very Phoebus, mounted — indeed, Sir Benja- 
min. 

Sir B. dear, sir ! trifles — trifles. 

Enter Lady Teazle, c. r. 

Mrs, C, I must have a cop3\ 

Lady S. Lady Teazle, I hope we shall see Sir Peter ? 

Lady T, I believe he^ll wait on your ladyship presently. 

Lady S, Maria, my dear, you look grave. Come, you shall sit 
down to piquet with Mr. Surface. 

Maria, I take very little pleasure in cards — ^however, Fll do 
as your ladyship pleases. 

\^Retire8 up c. with Lady Sneerwell and Surfa£e. The 
guests of the evening begin to arrive at this haelTy and 
enter at intervals. 

Mrs. C. [They all advance.] Now, IMl die, but you are all so 
scandalous, I'll forswear your society. • 

L/idy T. What's the matter, Mrs. Candour ? 

Mrs. G. They'll not allow our friend Miss Vermilion to be 
handsome. 

Lady S. [Gomes down, l.] Oh, surely, she is a pretty woman. 

Grab. I am very glad you think so, ma'am. 

Mrs. G. She has a charming fresh colour. 

Lady T. [Grosses, c] Yes, when it is fresh put on 

Mrs. G. fie ! Fll swear her colour is natural : I have seen 
it come and go. 

Lady T, I dare swear you have, ma'am : it goes off at night, 
and comes again in the morning. 

Mrs. G. Ha 1 ha ! ha ! how I hate to hear you talk so I Bui 
surely now, her sister m, or was, very handsome. 

Grab. Who? Mrs. Evergreen? Lord! she's six and fifty 
if she's an hour 1 

Mrs, G. Now positively you wrong her ; fifty-two or fifty 
three is the utihost—and I don't think she looks more. 
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Sir B. (r. c.) Ah I there's no jmlging by her looks, unless 
one could see her face. 

Lady S, (l.) Well, well, if Mrs. Evergreen does take some 
pains to repair the ravages of time, you must allow she effects 
it with great ingenuity ; and surely that's better than the care- 
less manner in which the widow Ochre caulks her sprinkles. 

Sir B. Nay, now. Lady Sneerwell, you are severe upon the 
widow. Come, come, 'tis not that she paints so ill — but when 
she has finished her face, she joins it on so badly to her neck, 
that she looks like a mended statue, in which the cpnnoisseur 
may see at once that the head is modern, though the trunk is 
antique. 

Crah. Ha ! ha I ha ! Well said, nephew ! 
[Music. Servants give the characters coffee^ dtc. and wait behind. 

Mrs. C. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Well, you make me laugh ; but I vow 
I hate you for it. What do you think of Miss Simper ? 

Sir B. Why, she has very pretty teeth. 

Bftdy T, Yes, and on that account, when she is neither speak- 
ing nor laughing (which very seldom happens), she never abso- 
lutely shuts her mouth, but leaves it always ajar, as it were, — 
thus. [Shotcs her teeth, 

Mrs. C. How can you be so ill-natured? 

Lft/li/ T. Na}% I. allow even that's better than the pains Mrs. 
Prim takes to conceal her losses in front. She draws her mouth 
till it positively resembles the aperture of a poor's box, and all 
her words appear to slide out edgewise, as it were, — thus — 
How do you dOy madam f F^s, madam. [Mimics. 

Imdy S. Very well, Lady Teazle ; I see you can be a little 
severe. 

Lady T. In defence of a friend it is but justice. But here 
comes Sir Peter to spoil our pleasantry. 

[Orosnes l. 

Servant announces. — Enter Sir Peter Teazle, c. r. 

Sir P. Ladies, your most obedient. Mercy on me ! here is 
the whole set I a character dead at every word, 1 suppose. 

[Aside. 

Mrs, C. I am rejoiced you are come. Sir Peter. They have 
been so censoriqjjs — they'll allow good qualities to nobody. 

Sir P. That must be very distressing to you^ indeed, Mrs. 
Candour. 

Mrs, 0, Not even good nature to our friend Mrs. Pursy. 

Lady T, (l. c.) What, the fat dowager who was at Mrs. 
Quadrille's last night ? 

Mrs, C, Nay^ but her bulk is her misfortune ; and when she 



Sir B. crosses to 
Lady S. as he speaks 
to her. He goes R. 
at the end of the 
speech. 



Lady S. crosses t« 
Lady T. 



Sir Peter crosses 
to Mrs. C. 
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takes such pains to get rid of it, you ought not to reflect on 
her. 

Lady 8. That's very true, indeed. 

Lady T, Yes, I know she almost lives on acids aad small 

whey ; laces herself by pulleys ; and often in the hottest noon 

in summer, you may see her on a little squat pony, with her 

V Lady T. imitates hair plaited up behind like a drummer's, and puffing round the 

aug . ^^^ g J thank you. Lady Teazle, for defending her. 

Sir P. Yes, a good defence truly ! 

Mrs. C. But Sir Benjamin is as censorious as Miss Sallow. 

Cra^. Yes, and she is a curious being to pretend to be cen- 
sorious — an avi'kward gawky, without any one good point under 
heaven. 

Mr8. C, Positively, you shall not be so severe. Miss Sallow 
is a near relation of mine by marriage, and as for her person, 
great allowance is to be made ; for, let me tell you, a wojnan 
labours under many disadvantages who tries to pass for a girl 
at six and thirty. 

Lady S. Though surely she is handsome still — and for the 
weakness in her eyes, considering how much she reads by can- 
dlelight, it is not to be wondered at. 

Mrs. C. True, and then as to her manner ; upon my word, I 
think it is particularly graceful, consideiing she never had the 
least education : for you know her niother was a Welsh milliner, 
and her father a sugar-baker at Bristol. 

Sir B, Ah I you are both of you too good-natured ! 

Sir P. Yes, damned good-natured I This their own reljition ! 
mercy on me I [x. l. {Aside.^ 

Sir B. And Mrs. Candour is of so moral a turn. ^ 

Mrs. 0. Well, I will never join ridiculing a friend ; and so I 
constantly tell my cousin Ogle; and you all know what preten- 
sions she has to be critical on beauty. 

Grab. Oh, to be sure ! she has herself the oddest countenance 
that ever was seen ; 'tis a collection of features from all the dif- 
ferent countries of the globe. 

Sir B. So she has, indeed — an Irish front. 

Crah. Caledonian locks — 

Sir B. Dutch nose — 

Crab. Austrian lips — 

Sir B. Complexion of a Spaniard — 

Crab, And teeth d la Chinois — 

Sir B. In short, her face resembles a table d^hote at Spa— 
where no two quests are of a nation — 

Cr(jib. Or a congress at the close of a general war — wherein 
^ all the members, even to her eyes, appear to have a different 
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*Titerest, and her nose and chin are the only parties likely to 
join issue. 

Mrs. 0. Ha! ha! ha! 

SJr P, Mercy on my life ! — a person they dine with twice a 
week. [Aside. 

Mrs. 0. Nay, hut I vow you shall not carry the laugh off so 
—for, give me leave to say, that Mrs. Ogle — 

Sir P. [Grosses to Mrs Candour.^ Madam, madam, I beg your 
pardon — there^s no stopping these good gentlemen's tongues. 
But when I tell you, Mrs. Candour, that the lady they are abus- 
ing is a particular friend of mine, I hope you'll not take her 
part. [Mrs. Candour turns up the stage. 

Lfuly 8. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Well said. Sir Peter ! but you are a 
cruel creature, — too phlegmatic yourself for a jest, and too 
peevish to allow wit in others. 

Sir P. Ah ! madam, triie wit is more nearly allied to good- 
nature than your ladyship is aware of. 

Lady T. true. Sir Peter ; I believe they are so near akin that 
they can never be united. 

Sir B. Or rather, suppose them man and wife, because one so 
seldom sees them together. 

Lady T. But Sir Peter is such an enemy to scandal, T believe 
he would have it put down by parliament. 

Sir P. 'Fore heaven, madam, if they were to consider the 
sporting with reputation of as much importance as poaching on 
manors, and pass an act for the preservation of fame, as well as 
game, I believe many would thank them for the bill. 

Lady S. Lud ! Sir Peter ; would you deprive us of our 
privileges ? 

Sir P. Ay, madam ; and then no person should be permitted 
to kill characters and run down reputation, but qualified old 
maids and disappointed widows. 

Lady S. Go, you monster ! 

Mrs. C. But, surely, you would not be quite so severe on 
those who only report what they bear? 

Sir P. Yes, madam, I would have law merchant for them too ; 
and in all cases of slander currency, whenever the drawer of the 
lie was not to be found, the injured parties should have a right 
to come on any of the indorsers. 

[Semaiit enters c. and whispers Sir Peter. 

Crab. Well, for my part, I believe there never was a scanda- 
lous tale without some foundation. 

Sir P. [To the Servant.] I'll be with them directly.— I'll get 
away unperceived. [Apart.] [Exit Servant^ c. 



Lady T, down L. 
of Sir Peter. 



Lady T. goes up 
followed by Sir B. 



Mrs. C. comes 
down. 



• Sir P. bows to 
Mrs. C. on the "dis- 
appointed widows " 
and to Lady S. on 
** qualified old 
maids." 
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Ijody 8. Sir Peter, jou are not going to leave us just as the 
dance begins. 

Sir P, Your ladyship must excuse me ; I'm called away by 
particular business. But I leave my character behind nic. 

[Exit Sir Pc ter, c. 

Sir B, Well — certainly, Lady Teazle, that lord of yours is a 
strange being : I could tell you some stories of him that would 
make you laugh heartily, if he were not your husband. 

Lady T. 0, pray don*t mind that; — why don't you? — Come, 
do let's hear them. {Joins the rest of the company going into 
the next mom c. Surface and Maria advance. 

Joseph S. Maria, I see you have no satisfaction in this society. 

Maria, (l.) How is it possible I should? — If to raise mali- 
cious smiles at the infirmities or misfortunes of those who 
have never injured us, be the province of wit or humour, 
Heaven grant me a double portion of dulness ! 

Joseph S. (r.) Yet they appear more ill-natured than they 
are, — they have no malice at heart. 

Maria. Then is their conduct still more contemptible ; for, 
in my opinion, nothing could excuse the intemperance of their 
tongues, but a natural and uncontrollable bitterness of mind. 

Joseph S. But can you, Maria, feel thus for others, and be 
unkind to me alone? — Is hope to be denied the tenderest pas- 
sion? 

Marui. "Why will you distress me by renewing this subject ? 

Joseph S. Ah, Maria ! you would not treat me thus, and op- 
pose your guardian. Sir Peter's will, but that I see that profli- 
gate Charles is still a favoured rival. 

Maria. Ungenerously urged ! — But whatever my sentiment^ 
are for that unfortunate young man, be assured I shall not feel 
more bound to give him up, because his distresses have lost 
him the regard even of a brother. [ Crosses^ r. 

Joseph S. (l.) Nay, but Maria, do not leave me with a frown : 

Joseph kneels to ^7 all that's honest, I swear — Gad's life, here's Lady Teazle ! — 

Maria. [Aside.] — You must not — no, you shall not — for, though I have 

the greatest regard for Lady Teazle — 

Maria. Lady Teazle ! 

Joseph S. Yet, were Sir Peter to suspect — 

Enter Lady Teazle, l. c. l. and comes forward^ c. 

Lady T. What U this, pray? Does he take her forme? — 
Joseph rises. Child, you are wanted, in the next room. — [Exit Maria, c. o.J 

— What is all this, pray ? 

Joseph S. 0, the most unlucky circumstance in nature! 
Maria has somehow suspected the tender concern I have for 
your happiness, and threatened to acquaint Sir Peter with her 
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suspicions, and I was just endeavouring to reason with her 
when you came in. 

Lady T, Indeed 1 but you seemed to adopt a very tender 
method of reasoning — do you usually argue on your knees ? 

Jofieph 8. 0, she's a child, and I thought a little bombast — 
But, Lady Teazle, when are j'ou to give me your judgment on 
my library, as you promised ? 

Lady T. No, no; I begin to think it would be imprudent, 
and you know I admit you as a lover no further than fashion 
requires. 

Joseph S, True, a mere platonic cicisbeo— what every Lon- 
don wife is entitled to. 

Lady T. Certainly, one must not be out of the fashion. 
However, I have so many of my country prejudices left, that, 
though Sir Peter's ill- humour may vex me ever so, it never 
shall provoke me to — 

Joseph S. The only revenge in your power. Well — I applaud 
your moderation. ^ 

Lady T. Go — ^youare an insinuating wretch. [(7;'d««<?«, l.]— 
But we shall be missed — ^let us join the company. 

Joseph S. But we had better not return together. 

Lady T, Well — don't stay ; for Maria shan't come to hear 
any more of your reasoning, I promise you. 

[Lady Teazle goes up c. Music of Minuet, 

Joseph 8, A curious dilemma, truly, my politics have run 
me into! I wanted, at first, only to ingratiate myself with 
Lady Teazle, that she might not be my enemy with Maria; 
and I have, I don't know how, become her serious lover. Sin- 
cerely, I begin to wish I had never made such a point of gaining 
so very good a character, for it has led me into so many 
damned rogueries, that I doubt I shall be exposed at last. 



[Exit K. as Minuet hegins. 



END OF ACT I. 



Partners for min» 
uet — Sir B. and Lady 
S., Crabtree and 
Mrs. Candour, Jo- 
seph and Lady T.» 
Careless and Maria- 
Curtain falls at end 
of dance. 



ACT II. 

Scene 1. — Sir Peter's House, A vast and elegant 8aloon, En* 

trances r and l. 

Enter Lady Teazle and Sir Peter, r. 

air P. Lady Teazle, Lady Teazle, I'll not bear it I ^^f\ P; ih^y «t^ 

Lady T. (r.) Sir Peter, Sir Peter, you may bear it or not, as He^foiiows her. 

you please; but I ought to have my own way in every thing; 

and what's more, I will too. What ! though I was educated in 
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the country, T know very well that women of fashion in Lon* 
don are accountable to nobody after they are married. 

Sir P, (l.) Very well, ma^am, very well — so a husband is tc 
have no influen e, no authority ? 

Lady T. Authority ! No to be sure : — if you wanted autho- 
rity over me, you should have adopted me, and not married 

End f th* h ^® * ^ *^ ^"^® ^^^ were old enough, 

almost aside? *^**^ Sir P. Old enough! — ay — there it is. Well, well, Lady 

Teazle, though my life may be made unhappy by your temper, 
ni not be ruined by 3our extravagance. 

Lddy T, My extravagance ! Vm sure I'm not more extrava- 
gant than a woman ought to be. 
Affected astonish- ^'/^ p^ a^q no, madam, you shall throw away no more sums 

ment while arrang- i ' . i ici'ir i .. j u i. j? 

ing her hat at mirror on such unmeanmg luxury. Slife 1 to spend as much to fur- 
R. nish your dressing-room with flowers in winter as would suffice 

to turn the Pantheon into a green-house, and give a fete cham- 
pGtre at Christmas. 

'^Liidy T, Lord, Sir Peter, am I t blame, because flowers are 
dear in cold weather I You should fliid fault with the climate, 
and not with me. For my part, I'm sure, I wish it was spring 
all the year round, and that ro>es grew under our feet ! [x. u] 

Sir P. Oons! madam — if you had been born to this, I 
shouldn't wonder at your talking thus ; but you forget what 
your situation was when I married you. 
Lad T sits R of Lcidy T. No, no, I don't ; 'twas a very disagreeable one, or I 
ubie L * should never have married you. 

Sir P. Yes, yes, madam, you were then in somewhat a 
humbler style : — the daughter of a plain country squire. Re- 
collect, Lady Teazle, when I saw you first sitting at your 
tambour, in a pretty figured linen gown, with a bunch of keys 
at ]|Dur side ; your hair combed smooth over a rolt, and your 
apanment hung round with fruits in worsted of your own 
working. 

Lady T, yes I I remember it very well, and a curious life 
I led. — My daily occupation to inspect the dairy, superintend 
the poultry, make extracts from the family receipt book, — and 
CO nib my aunt Deborah's lap-dog. 

Sir P. Yes, yes, ma'am, 'twas so, indeed. 

Txidy T. And then, you know, my evening amusements! 

To draw patterns for ruffles which I had not materials to make 

Lady T. rises. up ; to play Pope Joan with the curate ; to read a novel to my 

aunt ; or to be stuck down to an old spinet to strum my father 
to sleep after a fox-chase. [GroBnes^ b. 

Sir P, (b.) I am glad you have so good a memory. — ^Yes, 
madam, these were the recreations I took you from ; but now 
you must have your coach — viB-drvi^ — and three powdered 
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foottnen before your chair; and, in the summer, a pair of 
white cats to draw you to Kensington gardens. No recollec- 
tion, I suppose, when you were content to ride double, behind 
the butler, on a dock'd coach-horse. 

Ijody T, (r.) No — I swear I never did that: I deny the 
butler and the coach-horse. 

Sir P. This, madam, was your situation ; and what have I 
done for you ? I have made you a woman of fashion, of for- 
tune, of rank ; in short, I have made you my wife. 

Lady T. Well, then, — and there is but one thing more you 
can make me add to the obligation, and that is 

Sir P. My widow, I suppose ? 

Lddy T, Hem ! hem ! {SiU l.) 

Sir P. I thank you, madam — but don't flatter yourself; for 
though your ill conduct may disturb my peace of mind, it 
shall never break my heart, I promise you : however, I am 
equally obliged to you for the hint. 

Lady T, Then why will you endeavour to make yourself so 
disagreeable to me, and thwart me in every little elegant ex- 
pense? 

Sir P, (l.) 'Slife, madam, I say, had you any of these little 
elegant expenses when you married me ? 

Lady T, Lud, Sir Peter! would you have me be out of 
the fashion ? 

Sir P. The fashion, indeed ! What had you to do with the 
fashion before you married me ? 

Lady T. For my part, 1 should think you would like to have 
your wife thought a woman of taste. 

Sir P. Ay — there again — taste — Zounds ! madam, you had 
no taste when you married me ! 

Lady T, That's very true indeed, Sir Peter, [Rise] and after 
having married you I should never pretend to taste again, I 
allow. But now, Sir Peter, since we have finished our daily 
jingle, I presume I may go to my engagement at Lady Sneer- 
welFs. 

Sir P. Ay, there's another precious circumstance — a charm- 
ing set of acquaintance you have made there. 

Lady T, Nay, Sir Peter, they are all people of rank and for- 
tune, and remarkably tenacious of reputation. 

Sir P. Yes, egad, thev are tenacious of reputation with a 
vengeance : for they don t choose anybody should have a cha- 
racter but themselves ! — Such a.crew ! Ah 1 many a wretch 
has rid on a hurdle who has done less mischief than these ut- 
terers of forged tales, coiners of scandal, and clippers of reputa- 
tion. 

L{idy T, What ! would you restrain the freedom of speech ? 



Lady T. hides face 
behind fan. 



Lady T. pats his. 
cheek affectionately. 
He puts ^ her hand 
away pettishly. 



Lady T. laughs. 



Lady T. pretends 
astonishment. 
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t«ady T. at mirror. 



Lady T. laughs and 
turns and in teasing 
manner makes an 
elaborate courtesy. 
Then laughs again. 



Rowley carries hat 
and cane. 



Sir Peter crosses to 
R. C. 



At end of speech 
Sir P. crosses to L. 



Sir P. Ah ! they have made you just as bad as any one of 
the society. 

Ladi/ T. Why, I believe I do bear a part with a tolerable 
grace. 

Sir P. Grace, indeed ! 

Ladj/ T, But I vow I bear no malice against the people I 
abuse.— When I say an ill-natured thing, 'tis out of pure good 
humour ; and I take it for granted, they deal exactly in the 
same manner with me. 

Sir P. Well, well, FIl call in just to look after my own cha- 
racter. 

Lady T, Then indeed you must make haste after me, or 
you'll be too late. So good-by to ye. [Exit Lady Teazle, l. d. 

Sir P. So — I have gained much by my intended expostula- 
tion : yet, with what a charming air she contradicts every thing 
I say, and how pleasingly she shows her contempt for my au- 
thority I Well, though 1 crm't make her love me, there is^eat 
satisfaction in quarrelling with her ; and I think slie never ap- 
pears to such advantage, as when she is doing everything in 
her power to plague me. 

Enter Rowley, l. d. 

Rowley, Oh ! Sir Peter, your servant ; how is it with you, 
sir? 

Sir P. (l.) Very bad, master Rowley, very bad. I meet 
with nothing but crosses and vexations. 

Howley. (r.) What can have happened since yesterday f 

Sir P. A good question to a married man ! 

Howley. Nay, I'm sure, Sir Peter, your lady cannot be the 
cause of your uneasiness. 

Sir P. Why, has anybody told you she was dead ? 

Rowley. Come, come. Sir Peter, you love her, notwithstand- 
ing your tempers don't exactly agiee. 

Sir P. But the fault is entirely hers, master Rowley. I am, 
myself, the sweetest tempered man ailive, and hate, a teazing 
temper: and so I tell her a hundred times a day. 

Rowley. Indeed! 

Sir P. Ay ! and what is very extraordinary, in all our dis- 
putes she is always in the wrong ! But Lady Sneerwell, and 
the set she meets at her house, encourage the perverseness of 
her disposition. Then, to complete my vexations, Maria,^my 
ward, whom I ought to have the power of a father over, is de- 
termined to turn rebel too, and absolutely refuses the man 
whom I have long resolved on for her husband ; meaning, I 
suppose, to bestow herself on his profligate brother. 
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Rowley, You know, sir, I have always taken the liberty to 
differ with you on the subject of these two young gentlemen. 
I only wish you may not be deceived in your opinion of the 
elder. For Charles, my life on't! he will retrieve his errors yet. 
Their worthy father, once my honoured master, was, at his 
years, nearly as wild a spark ; yet, when he died, he did not 
leave a more benevolent heart to lament his loss. 

^> P. You are wrong, master Rowley. On their father's 
death, you know, I acted as a kind of guardian to them both, 
till their uncle Sir Oliver's Eastern liberality gave them an early 
independence : of course, no person could have more opportuni- Sir P. very much 
ties of judging of their hearts, and I was never mistaken in my j^jie'L^ ^"* ^' ^^ 
life. Joseph is indeed a model for the young men of the age. 
He is a man of sentiment, and acts up to the sentiments he pro- 
fesses ; but for the other, take my word for't, if he had any 
grain of virtue by descent, he has dissipated it with the rest • 

of his inheritance. Ah ! my old friend Sir Oliver will be 
deeply mortified when he finds how part of his bounty has 
been misapplied. 

Rowley, I am sorry to find you so violent against the young 
man, because this may be the most critical period of his for- 
tune. I came hither with news that will surprise you. 

Sir P. What I let me hear. Sir P. rises. 

Rdwley, Sir Oliver is arrived, and at this moment in town. fe» 
deed, he will be shortly with you. 

Sir P, How you astonish me I I thought you did not expect 

him this month. 

RfUiley. I did not; but his passage has been remarkably 
quick. He will make his first call on you. 

Sir P. Egad,- 1 shall rejoice to see my old friend. 'Tis six- 
teen years since we met. — We have had many a day together: 
— but does he still enjoin us not to inform his nephews of his 
arrival ? 

Rowley, Most strictly. He means, before it is known, to 
make some trial of their dispositions. 

Sir P, Ah I there needs no art to discover their merits — how- 
ever, he shall have his way : but, pray, does he know I am 
married ? 

Rowley. Yes, and will soon wish you joy. 

Sir P. What, as we drink health to a friend in a consump- 
tlbn. Ah ! Oliver will laugh at me. We used to rail at matri- 
mony together : but he has been steady to his text. Well, he 
must be at ray house, though! — I'll instafitly give orders for 
his reception. But, master Rowley, don't drop a word that ' 
Lady Teazle and I ever disagree. 

Rowley. By no means. 
• Sir P. For I should never be able to stand Noll's jokes ; so 
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I *d have him think, Lord forgive me I that we are a very happy 
couple. 

Bowley, I understand vou : — ^but then you must be very 
careful not to differ while he is in the house with you. 

Sir P. Egad, and so we must — and that's impossible. Ah ! 
master Rowley, when an old bachelor marries a young wife, he 
deserves — no— the crime carries its punishment along with it. 

Enter servant, l. d. 

8er, Sir Oliver Surface, sir, is below. Sir Peter. \_Exit, 

Bow. Come, let us go to him. 

Sir P. No no, master Rowley, Fd never dare to face Noll at 
this moment. Go you and receive him till I can regain my 
composure. And, Rowley, break the news of my marriage in- 
felicity to him gently. Take the edge of his ridicule upon 
yourself, so that when we meet his jests will be easier to bear. 
Go to him. [Exit Rowley, l. 

Sir P. When an old bachelor marries a young wife, what is 
he to expect ? 'Tis noW six months since Lady Teazle made 
nie the happiest of men — and I have been the most miserable 
dog ever since ! We tift a little going to church, and came to 
a quarrel before the bells had done ringing. I was more than 
once nearly choked with gall during the honeymoon, and 'had 
lost all comfort in life before my friends had done wishing me 
joy. I am sneered at by all my acquaintance, and paragraphed 
in the newspapers She dissipates my fortune, and contradicts 
all my humours : yet, the worst of it is, I doubt I love her, or I 
should never bear all this. However, V\\ never be weak enough 
to own it [Exit Sir Peter^ r. 

Enter Sir Oliver Surface and Rowley, l. r. 

Sir 0, (r.) Ha I ha 1 ha ! So my old friend is married, hey ? 
—a young wife out of the country — Ha! ha! ha! That he 
should have stood bluff to old bachelor so long, and sink into a 
husband at last 

Row, (l.) But you must not rally him on the subject. Sir Oli- 
ver : 'tis a tender point, T assure you, though he has been mar- 
ried only seven months. 

Sir Then he has been just half a year on the stool of re- 
pentance ! — Poor Peter ! But you say he has entirely given 

up Charles,— never sees him, hey ? 

Row. His prejudice against him is astonishing, and I am sure; 

. greatly increased by a jealousy of him with Lady Teazle, which 

he has been industriously led into by a scandalous society in the 

neighbourhood, who have contributed not a little to Charles's lU 
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-name. Whereas, the truth is, I believe, if the lady is partial to 
either of them, his brother is the fayourite. 

Sir 0. (R.) Ay, I know there are a set of malicious, prating, 
impudent gossips, both male and female, who murder characters 
to kill time ; apd will rob a young fellow of his good name, be- 
fore he has years to know the viSue of it. But I am not to be 
prejudiced against my nephew by such, I promise you. — No, no, 
— if Charles has done nothing false or mean, I shall compound 
for his extravagance. 

Bow. (r.) Then, my life onH, you will reclaim him. Ah, 

sir ! it gives me new life to find that your heart is not turned 
against him ; and that the son of my good old master has one 
friend, however, left. ^ 

Sir 0, What, shall I forget, master Rowley, when I was at 
his years myself ? — Egad, my brother and I were neither of us 
Very prudent youths ; and yet, I believe, you have not seen 
many better men than your old master was. 

Mow. Sir, 'tis this reflection gives me assurance that Charles 
may yet be a credit to his family. But here comes Sir Peter, 

[Ooes a little up. 

Sir 0. Egad, so he does. — Mercy on me ! — he's greatly alter- 
ed — and seems to have a settled married look ! One may read 
husband in his face at this distance! 

• 
Enter Sir Peter Teazle, r. 

Sir P. (r.) Hah I Sir Oliver — my old friend ! Welcome to 
England a thousand times ! 

Sir 0. (o.) Thank you — thank you, Sir Peter I and i'faith I'm 
glad to find you well, believe me. 

Sir P (r.) Oh ! tis a long time since we met — ^fifteen years, I 
doubt, Sir Oliver, and many a cross accident in the time. 

Sir 0. Ay, I have had my share. — But what! I find you are 
married, hey, my old boy ? — Well, well — it can't be helped — and 
so— I wish you joy with all my heart. 

Sir P. Thank you, thank you, Sir Oliver. — Yes, I have enter- 
ed into— the happy state ; — but we'll not talk of that now. 

Str 0, True, true. Sir Peter : old friends should not begin on 
^ievances at first meeting — no, no, no. — 

How, (l.) Take care, pray, sir. — 

Sir 0. Well-— so one of my nephews is a wild rogue, I find, 
hey? 

Sir P. Wild ! — Ah I my old friend, 1 grieve for your disap- 
pointment there ; he's a lost young man, indeed. However, his 
brother will make you amends ; Joseph is, indeed, what a youth 
^should be. Every body in the world speaks well of him. 

Sir 0. I am sorry to hear it ; he has too good a character to 



R. 



Rowley looks off 



Sir O. looks off R. 



Sir P. and Sir O. 

shake hands effu- 
sively, laughing. As 
soon as Sir O. says 
''married" Sir P. 
stops suddenly. 
Stops laughing. 
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be an honest fellow. Every body speaks well of him ! — Pshaw! 
then he has bowed as low to knaves and fools as to the honest 
dignity of genius and virtue. 

Sir P. What, Sir Oliver ! do you blame him for not making 
enemies ? 

Sir 0. Yes, if he has merit enough to deserve them. 

Sir P. Well, well — ^you'll be convinced when you know hira. 
'Tis edification to hear him converse ; he professes the noblest 
sentiments. 

Sir 0, Oh ! plague of his sentiments ! If he salutes me with 
a scrap of morality in his mouth, I shall be sick directly. — But, 
/however, don't mistake me, Sir Peter; I don't mean to defend 
Charles's errors : but before I form my judgment of either of 
them, I intend to make a trial of their hearts ; and my friend 
Rowley and 1 have planned something for the purpose. 

Row. And Sir Peter shall own for once he has been mistaken. 

Sir P. Oh ! my life on Joseph's honour. 

Sir 0. And my life on the other. Odds my life I I am not 
sorry that he has run out of the course a little ; for my part, I 
hate to see prudence clinging to the green suckers of youth ; 
'tis like ivy round a sapling, and spoils the growth of the tree. 

Sir P, (c.) Well, well, but — this plan, master Rowley? I 
don't see the jet of your scheme. 

i^t^.*(R.) Why, sir, it is this : There is a certain Mr. Stanley, 
who is nearly related to them by their mother. He was once 
a merchant in Dublin, but has been ruined by a series of unde- 
served misfortunes. He has applied, by letter, since his confine- 
ment, both to Mr. Surface and Charles ; from the former he has 
received nothing but evasive promises of future service, while 
Charles has done all that his extravagance has left him power to 
do ; and he is, at this time, endeavouring to raise a sum of money, 
part of which, in the midst of his own distresses, I know he in- 
tends for the service of poor Stanley. 

Sir 0, (r.) Ah ! he is my brother's son. 

Sir P. Well, but how is Sir Oliver personally to— 

Roic. Why, sir, T will inform Charles and his brother that 
Stanley has obtained permission to apply personally to his 
friends, and as they have neither of them ever seen him, let Sir 
Oliver assume his character, and he will have a fair opportunity 
of judging, at least, of the benevolence of their dispositions ; 
and believe me, sir, you will find in the youngest brother, one, 
who, in the midst of folly and dissipation, has still, as our im- 
mortal bard expresses it, — "a heart to pity, and a hand, open 
as day, for melting charity." 

[^Servant enters and whispers Rowley, 

Sir P, Pshaw I What signifies his having an open hand or 
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purse either, when he has nothing left to <nve ? Well, well — 
make the trial, if you please. 

Sir 0. But where is the fellow whom you brought for me to 
examine, relative to Charles's affairs ? 

Row. Below, waiting your commands, and no one can give 
you better intelligence. This, Sir Oliver, is a friendly Jew, 
who, to do him justice, has done every thing in his power to 
bring your nephew to a proper sense of his extravagance. 

Sir P. Pray, let us have him in. 

How. Desire Mr. Moses to walk up stairs. [Mxit Servant. 

Sir P. But pray, why should you suppose he will tell the 
truth ? 

How. Oh I I have convinced him that he has no chance of re- 
covering certain sums advanced to Charles, but through the 
bounty of Sir Oliver, who he knows is arrived ; so that you 
may depend on his fidelity to his own interests : I have also 
another evidence in my power, one Snake, whom I have detected 
in a matter little short of forgery, and shall shortly produce to 
remove some of your prejudices, Sir Peter, relative to Charles 
and Lady Teazle. 

Si7* P. I have heard too much on that subject. [Sits.] 

Pow. Here comes the honest Israelite. — 

Ihiter MosEs, l. d. 

This is Sir Oliver. 

Sir 0. Sir, I understand you have lately had great dealings 
with my nephew, Charles. 

Moses. [ Crosses to Sir 0.] Yes, Sir Oliver, 1 have done all I 
could for him ; but he was ruined before he came to me for as- 
sistance. 

Sir 0. That was unlucky, truly ; for you had no opportu- 
nity of showing your talents. 

Moses. None at all; I hadnH the pleasure of knowing his 
distresses till he was some thousands worse than nothing. 

Sir 0. Unfortunate, indeed ! — But I suppose you have done 
all in your power for him, honest Moses ? 

Moses. Yes, he knows that; — this very evening I was to 
have brought him a gentleman from the city, who does not know 
him, and will, 1 believe, advance him some money. 

Sir P. What, one Charles never had money from before ? 

Moses. Yes — Mr. Premium, of Crutched Friars, formerly a 
broker. 

Sir P. [Bises.'] Egad, Sir Oliver, a thought strikts me I — 
Charles, you say, does not know Mr. Premium ? 

Moses. Not at all. 

Sir P, Now then, Sir Oliver, you may have a better oppor- 



Sir P. crosses C* 
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tunity of satisfying yourself than by any old romancing tale of 
a poor relation : go with my friend Moses, and represent Premi- 
um, and then, I'll answer for it, youMl see your nephew in all 
his glory. 

Sir 0, Egad, I like this idea better than the other, and I 
may visit Joseph afterwards, as old Stanley. 

5ir P. True — so 3 ou may. 

How. Well, this is taking Charles rather at a disadvantage, 
to be sure ; — however, Moses, you understand Sir Peter, and 
will be faithful? 

Moses, You may depend upon me ; [Looks at his watch,] this 
is near the time I was to have gone. [Crosses l. 

Sir 0. ril accompany you as soon as you please, Moses 
Sir O. crosses L. But hold ! I have forgot one thing — how the plague shall 

|fte^r Moses, stopping j ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^ j^^ ^ 

Moses. There's no need — the principal is Christian. 

Sir 0, Is he ? Fm very sorry to hear it But then again, 
an't I rather too smartly dressed to look like a money lender? 

*9tr P. Not at all ; 'twould not be out of character, if you I 
went in your own carriage, would it, Moses ? 

Moses. Not in the least. 

Sir 0. Well — but how must T talk ? — there's certainly some 
cant of usury and mode of treating that I ought to know. 

Sir P. 0! there's not much to learn. The great point, as I 
take it, is to be exorbitant enough in your demands — hey, 
Moses ? 

Moses. Yes, that's a very great point 

Sir 0. I'll answer f or' t I'll not be wanting in that I'll ask 
him eight or ten per cent on the loan, at least. 

Moses. If you ask him no more than that, you'll be discovered 
immediately. 

Sir 0. Hey ! — what the plague ! — ^how much then ? 

Moses. That depends upon the circumstances. If he appears 
not very anxious for the supply, you should require only forty 
or fifty per cent ; but if you find him in great distress, and 
want the moneys very bad, you ma}' ask double. 

Sir P. A good honest trade you're learning, Sir Oliver, 

Sir 0. Triily, I think so — and not unprofitable. 

Moses. Then, you know, you hav'n't the moneys yourself, but 
are forced to borrow them for him from a friend. 

Sir 0. Oh ! I borrow it of a friend, do I ? 

Moses. Yes ; and your friend is an unconscionable dog : but 
you can't help that. 

JSir 0. My friend an unconscionable dog, is he ? 

Moses. Yes, and he himself has not the moneys by him, but 
is lorccd to sell fitock at a great loss. 



crossing. 
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Sir 0, He is forced to sell stock at a great loss, is he ? Well, 
that^s very kind of him. 

^r P. r faith, Sir Oliver — Mr. Premium, I mean, — you'll soon 
be master of the trade. 

Sir 0. Moses shall give me further instructions as we go t^- 
^ether. 

Sir P. You will not have much time, for your nephew lives 
liard by. 

Sir 0. ! never fear : my tutor appears so able, that though 
Charles lived in the next street^ it must be my ovvnfault if lam 
not a complete rogue before I turn the corner. 

[Eteunt Sir Oliver Surface and Mbses^ l. 

Sir P. So, now, I think Sir Oliver will be convinced : you are 
partial, Rowley, and would have prepared Charles for the other 
plot. 

How, No, upon my word, Sir Peter. 

Sir P. Well, go bring me this Snake, and I'll hear what he 
has to say, presently. — I see Maria, and want to speak with her. 
{Exit Bowley, l.] I should be glad to be convinced my suspi- ^J^^j"^®*^"^ 
<sions of Lady Teazle and Charles were unjust. I have never yet 
opened my mind on this subject to my friend Joseph — I am de- 
tormined I will do it — he will give me his opinion sincerely. 

Enter Maria, l. 

So, child, has Mr. Surface returned with you ? 

Maria, (l.) No, sir; he was engaged. 

Sir P. (r.) Well, Maria, do you not reflect, the more you 
converse with' that amiable young man, what return his partial- 
ity for you deserves ? 

Maria, Tndeed, Sir Peter, your frequent importunity on this 
subject distresses me extremely — ^you compel me to declare, that 
I know no man who bias ever paid me a particular attention 
whom I would not prefer to Mr. Surface. 

Sir P. So— here's perverseness ! — No, no, Maria, 'tis Charles 
only whom you would prefer. 'Tis evident his vices and follies 
have won your heart. 

Maria, This is unkind, sir. You know I have obeyed you in 
neither seeing nor corresponding with him : I have heard enough 
to convince me that he is unworthy of my regard. Yet I can- 
not think it culpable, if, while my understanding severely con- 
demns his vices, my heart suggests some pity for his distresses. 

Sir P. Well, well, pity him as much as you please ; but give 
your heart and hand to a worthy object. 

Maria, Never to his brother. [ Crosses, r. 

Sir P. Go— perverse and obstinate! but take care, madam ; 
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you have never yet known v/hatthe authority of a guardian is», 
don*t compel me to inform you of it, 

Maria. 1 can only siy, you shall not have just reason. 'Tis 
true, by my father's will, I am for a short period bound to re- 
gard you as his substitute ; but I must cease to think you so 
when } oa would compel mo to be miserable. [Exit Maria, r. 
JSir P. Was ever man so crossed as I am ? Every thing con- 
spiring to fret me ! I had not been involved in matrimony a 
fortnight, before her father, a hale and hearty man, died, on pur- 
pose, I believe, for the pleasure of plaguing me with the care of 
his daughter. [Lady Teazle ffinga tcWiout.] But here comes 
8ta!re^^"^'lf^"^ no ^^ helpmate I She appears in great good humour. How happy 
submissive wife!"" I should be if I could tease her into loving me, though but a 

little I 



Lady T. is in very 
gay humor. Sir P. 
receives her in same 
spirit. 



Sir P. tries to kiss 
her lips. 



Sir P. kisses her 
haad. 



Lady T. tucks her 
hand under his arm 
and pats his hand 
with her fan. 



Enter Lady Tkazle, r. d. 

Ladi/ T. Lud ! Sir Peter, I hope you haven't been quarrelling 
with Maria? It is not using me well to be ill-humoured when 1 
am not by. 

Sir P. (l.) Ah ! Lady Teazle, you might have the power to 
make me good-humoured at all times. 

Lady T. (u.) I am sure I wish I had ; for I want you to l)e 
in a charming sweet temper at this moment. Do be good- 
humoured now, and let me have two hundred pounds, will you ? 

Sir P. Two hundred poundis ! What, an't I to be in a good- 
humour without paying for it ? But speak to me thus, and 
i'faith there's nothing I could refuse you. You shall have it 
[ Gives her notes] ; but seal me a bond of repayment 

Ijody T. no — there — my note of hand wiU do as well. 

[ Offering her hand. 

Sir P. And you shall no longer reproach me with not giving 
you an independent settlement I mean shortly to surprise 
} ou : — but shall we always live thus, hey ? 

Lady T. If you please. I'm sure I don't care how soon we 
leave off quarrelling, provided you'll own you were tired first 

Sir P. Well— then let our future contest be, who shall be 
most obliging. 

lAtdy 1\ I assure you. Sir Peter, good nature becomes you — 
you look now as you did before we were married, when you 
used to walk with me under the elms, and tell me stories of 
wbat a gallant you were in your youth, and chuck me under the 
chin, you would ; and ask me if I thought I could love an old 
fellow, who would deny me nothinc: — didn't you ? 

Sir P. Yes, yes, and you were kind and attentive — 

Lady T, Ay, so I was, and would always take your paii^ 
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when my acquaintance used to abuse you, and turn you into 
ridicule. 

Sir P. Indeed ! 

Lady T. Ay, nnd when my cousin Sophy has called you a 
stiff, peevish old bachelor, and laughed at me for thinking of 
marrying one who might be my father, I have always defended 
you, and said, I didn't think you so ugly by any means. 

Sir P, Thank you. 

Lady T. And I dared say you'd niake a very good sort of a 
husband. 

Sir P. And you prophesied right ; and we shall now be the 
happiest couple — 

Lady T, And never differ again ? [Both sit, c. ] 

Sir P, No, never I — though at the same time, indeed, my 
dear Lad}'^ Teazle, you must watch your temper very seriously ; 
for in all our little quarrels, my dear, if you will recollect, my 
love, you always begin first. 

Lady T, I beg your pardon, my dear Sir Peter ; indeed, you 
always gave the provocation. 

Sir P. Now see, my angel ! take care — contradicting isn't the 
way to keep friends. 

Lady T, Then don't you begin it, my love ! 
. Sir P. There, now I you — ^you are going on. You don't per- 
ceive, my life, that you are just doing the very thing which you 
kfiow always makes me angry. 

Lady T. Nay, you know if you will be angry without any 
reason, my dear — 

Sir P. There I now you want to quarrel again. 

Lady T, No, I am sure I don't : — but if you will be so peev- 
ish — 

Sir P. There now ! who begins first ? 

Lady T. Why you, to be sure. [Both start upj] I said noth- 
ing — ^but there's no bearing your temper, [x. l.] 

Sir P. No, no, madam ; the fault's in your own temper. 

Lady T. Ay, you are just what my cousin Sophy said you 
would be. 

Sir P. Your cousin Sophy is a forward, impertinent gipsy. 

Lady T, You are a great bear, I am sure, to abuse my re- 
lations. 

Sir P, Now may all the plagues of marriage be doubled on 
me, if ever I try to be friends with you any more. 

Lady T. So much the better. 

Sir P. No, no, madam : 'tis evident you never cared a pin for 
me, and I was a madman to marry you — a pert, rural coquette, 
that had refused half the honest squires in the neighbourhood. 

Lady T. And I am sure I was a fool to marry you — an old 
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dangling, bachelor, who was single at fifty, only because he 
never could meet with any one who would have him. 

[Crosses, r. 

Sir P. Ay, ay, madam ; but you were pleased enough to lis- 
ten to me : you never had such an oflfer before. 

Lctdy T. No! didn't I refuse Sir Tiv}" Terrier, who every 
body said would have been a better match ? for his estate is 
just as go )d as yours, and he has broke his neck since we have 
been married. [ Crosses^ l. 

Sir P. (l.) I have done with you, madam ! You are an un- 
feeling, ungrateful — but there's an end of every thing. I be- 
lieve you capable of every thing that is bad. — Yes, madam, I 
now believe the reports relative to you and Charles, madam.— 
Yes, madam, you and Charles are — not without grounds. 

Lady T. (r ) Take care. Sir Peter! you had better not insin- 
uate any such thing ! FU not be suspected without cause, 1 
promise you. 

Sir P, Very well, madam ! very well ! A separate mainte- 
nance as soon as you please ! Yes, madam, or a divorce ! — Fll 
make an example of myself for the benefit of all old bachelors. 

Ixi'ly T. Agreed ! agreed ! — And now, my dear Sir Peter, we 
are of a mind once more, we may be the happiest couple— and 
never differ again, you know — ha! ha! ha ! Well, you are go- 
ing to be in a passion, T see, and I shall only interrupt you — so 
bye— bye. [Exit^ l. 

Sir P, Plagues and tortures 1 Can't I make her angry 
either ! Oh, I am the most miserable fellow ! but I'll not bear 
her presuming to keep her temper : no ! she may bfeak my 
heart, but she shan't keep her temper. \Exit^ b. 

END OF ACT II. 



ACT Til 

Scene : The Picture Oallery at Charles Surface's. Curtains 
in Arch at hack concealing Dining-room. 

Enter Trip, Sir Oliver Surface, and Moses, b. 

Trip. Here, master Moses ! if you'll stay a moment, I'll try 
whether — what's the gentleman's name? 
Sir 0. Mr. Moses, what is my name ? 
Moses. Mr. Premium. 
Trip. Premium — very well. 

[Exit Trip, tahing snuff hehind curtain. 
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Sir 0. (l.) To judge by the servants, one wouldn't believe 
the master was ruined. But what I — sure, this was my brother's 
house ? 

Moses, (r) Yes, sir ; Mr. Charles bought it of Mr. Joseph, 
with the furniture, pictures, &c, just as the old gentleman 
left it. Sir Peter thought it a piece of extravagance in him. 

Sir 0. In my mind, the other's economy in selling *t to him 
was more reprehensible by half. 

Re-enter Trip. 

Trip. My master says you must wait, gentlemen : he has 
company, and can't speak with you yet. 

Sir 0. If he knew who it was wanted to see him, perhaps ho 
would not send such a message ? 

Trip. Yes, yes, sir : he knows you arc here — I did not forget 
IHtle Premium : no, no, no. 

Sir 0. Very well ; and I pray, sir, what may be your name ? 

Trip. Trip, sir ; 'my name is Trip, at your service. 

Sir 0. Well then, Mr. Trip, you have a pleasant sort of 
place here, I guess ? 

Trip. Why, yes — ^here are three or four of us pass our time 
agreeably enough ; but then our wages are sometimes a little 
in arrear — and not very great either — but fifty pounds a year, 
and find our own bags and bouquets. f Cronses to Moses. 

Sir 0. Bag-; and bouquets I halters and bastinadoes ! [Aside. 

Trip. And, a-propos, Moses — ^have you been able to get me 
that little bill discounted ? 

Sir 0. Wants to raise money too ! — mercy on me ! Has his 
distresses, too, I warrant, like a lord, and affects creditors and 
duns. [Aside. 

Moses, (l.) 'Twas not to be done, indeed, Mr. Trip. 

[ Gices THj) the note. 

Trip, (c.) Good lack, you surprise me 1 My friend Brush 
has endorsed it, and I thought when he put his name at the 
back of a bill 'twas the same as cash. 

Moses. No ! 'twouldn't do. 

Trip. A small sum — ^but twenty pounds. Hark'ee, Moses, 
do you think you couldn't get it me by way of annuity ? 

Sir 0. (l.) An annuity I ha ! ha 1 a footman raise money by 
way of annuity I Well done, luxury, egad ! [Aside. 

Moses. Well, but you must insure your place. 

Trip. 0, with all my heart ! I'll insure my place, and my life 
too, if you please. 

Sir 0. It's more than I would your neck. [Aside. 

Moses, But is there nothing you could deposit ? 

Trip, Why, nothing capitel of my master's wardrobe has 
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dropped lately ; [Bell rings, r ] but I couW g'Ve you a mortgage 
on some, of his winter clothes, with equity of redemption before 
November— or you shall have the reversion of the French 
velvet, or a post-obit on the blue and silver : [Bell rings, r.] 
these, I should think, Moses, with a few pair of point ruffles, 
as a coll|teral security.— [J5e/^ rUgs, r ]-Egad, [Crosses, r.] I 
heard the bell ! I believe, gentlemen, 1 can now introduce you. 
Don't forget the annuity, little Moses I This way, gentlemen. 
ril insure my place, you know. [Opens door^ r. 

Sir 0. If the man be a shadow of the master, this is the 
temple of dissipation indeed ! [Exeunt, r. 

Trip returns m d draws the curtains at hacJc, discovering Charles 
Surface, Careless, Sir Harry, dte., at a taHe. All rise and 
come forward. Servants hrlug wine and serte it. Trip exit, r. 

Charles S. *Fore heaven, 'tis true 1 — there's the great dege- 
neracy of the age. Many of our acquaintance have taste, spirit,* 
and politeness ; but, plague on't, they won't drink wine. 

Care, It is so indeed, Charles! they give into all the sub- 
stantial luxuries of the table, and abstain from nothing but 
wine and wit. 0, certainly society suffers by it intolerably : 
for now, instead of the social spirit of raillery that used to 
mantle over a glass of bright Burgundy, their conversation is 
become just like the Spa water they drink, which has all the 
pertness and flatulency of Champagne, without its spirit or 
flavour. 

Sir n, [Seated l.] But what are they to do who love play 
better than wine ? 

Care, (r.) True ! there's Sir Harry diets himself for gaming, 
and is now under a hazard regimen. 

Charles S. Then he'll have the worst of it What! you 
wouldn't train a horse for the course by keeping him from 
com ? For uiy part, egad I I am never so successful as when I 
am a little merry : let me throw on a bottle of Champagne, and 
I never lose. 

-1//. Hey, what ? 

Charles S. At least, I never feel my losses, which is exactly 
the same thing. 

Care, Ay, that I believe. 

Charles S. And then, what man can pretend to be a believer 
in love, who is an abjurer of wine ? 'Tis the test by which the 
lover knows his own heart Fill a dozen bumpers to a dozen 
beauties, and she that floats at the top is the maid that has be- 
witched you. 

Care, Now then, Charles, be honest, and- give us your real 
favourite. 
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Charlen S. Why, I have withheld her only in compassion to 
you. If I toast her, you must give a round of her peers, which 
is impossible — on earth. 

Care. Oh ! then we*il find some canonized vestals, or heathen 
goddesses that will do, I warrant 

Charles S. Here then, bumpers, you rogues ! bumpers ! 
MA-ia! Maria I 

Sir H. Maria who ? 

Charles 8. Oh, damn the surname — ^'tis too formal to be re- 
gistered in Love's calendar; — Maria ! 

^ZZ. Maria I [They drink, 

Charles 8. But- now, Sir Harry, beware, we must have 
beauty superlative. 

Care. Nay, never study, Sir Harry : we'll stand to the toast, 
though your mistress should want an eye, and you know you 
have a song will excuse you. 

Sir H, Egad, so I have I and I'll give him the song instead ot 

the lady. 

SONG. 

Here's to the maiden of bashful fifteen ; 

Here's to the widow of fifty ; 
Here's to the flaunting extra va^nt quean, 
And here's to the housewife that's thrifty. 
Chorus. Let the toast pass, — 
Drink to the lass, 
m warrant she'll prove an excuse for the glass. 

Here's to the charm w whose dimples we prize; 

Now to tha maid who has none, sir : 
Here's to the girl with a pair of hlue eyes, 

And* here's to the nymph with hut <w«, sir. 
Chorus, Let the toast pass, &c. 

Here's to the maid with a bosom of snow ; 

Now to her that's as brown as a berry : 
Here's to the wife with a face full of woe, 

And now to the damsel that' merry. 
CJwrus, Let the toast pass, &c. 

For let 'em be clumsy, or let 'em be slim, 

Young or ancient, I care not a feather; 
So fill up your glasses, nay, fill to the brim, 

And let us e'en toast them together. 
Chorus, ' Let the toast pass, &c. 

AU, Bravo I Bravo ! 

Enter Trip, r., and whispers Charles Surface. 

Chwrle^ 8, [Iti^es,'\ Gentlemen, you must excuse me a little. 
Care, Nay, prithee, Charles, what now ? This is one of 
your peerless beauties, I suppose, has dropt in by chance ? 
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Sir H. coming for- 
ward. 



Careless takine Sir 



Harry's arm and 
ioCupC. 



go- 



Charles 3, No, faith ! To tell the truth, 'tis a Jew and a 
broker, who are come bv appointment 

Care, damn it ! let^s have the Jew in. 

Sir IL Ay, and the broker too, by all means. 

Care. Yes, yes, the Jew ani the broker. 

Charles S. Egad, with all my heart ! Trip, bid the gentlemen 
walk in— [Exit Trip, r.] — though there's one of them a stron- 
ger, I can assure you. 

Cai*e. Charles, let us give them some generous Burgundy, 
and perhaps they'll grow conscientious. 

Cfuirles 8. hang' em, no I wine does but draw forth a man's 
natural qualities ; and to make them drink would only be to 
whet their knavery. 

JH/it^r Tkip, Moses, and Sir Oliver Surface, r. 

2'hef/ cro8 < to l. 

ChirUi S. So, honest Moses, walk in ; walk in, pray, Mr. 
Premium — that's the gentleman's name ; isn't it, Moses ? 

Moses. Yes, sir. 

Charles S. Set chairs. Trip — sit down, Mr. Premium — ^glass- 
es. Trip — sit down, Moses. [They sit to l.] Come, Mr. Pre- 
mium, I'll give you a sentiment ; here's Success to usury ! — Mo- 
ses, fill the gentleman a bumper. 

Moses. Success to usury ! 

Care. Right, Moses — usury is prudence and industry, and 
deserves to succeed. 

Sir 0, Then — here^s all the success it deserves ! 

Care. [Ridag, and coming forward.] No, no, that won't do! 
Mr. Premium ; you have demurred at the toast, and must 
drink it in a pint bimiper. 

Sir H. A pint bumper, at least. 

Moses. pray, sir, consider — Mr. Premium's a gentleman. 

Care. And therefore loves good wine. 

Sir II. Give Moses a quart glass — this is mutiny, and a high 
contempt for the chair. 

Charles S. No, hang it, you shan't I Mr. Premium's a stran- 
ger. 

Care. Plague on 'em, then, if they won't drink! Come, 
Harry, the dice are in the next room. Charles, you'll join us 
when you have finished your business with the gentlemen ? 

Charles 8. 1 will I I will ! [Exeunt all the gentlemen through 
arch.] Careless ? 

Care. [Returning.] Well! 

Charles S, Perhaps I may want you. 
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Care, 0, you know I am always ready : word or bond, 'tis 
all the same to me. '' \Exit^ 

Moses. Sir, this is Mr. Premium, a gentleman of the strictest 
honour and secrecy ; and always performs what he undertakes. 
Mr. Premium, this is — 

Charles 8. [Putting Moses across to l.] Pshaw ! have done. — 
Sir, my friend Moses is a very honest fellow, but a little slow at 
expression : he'll be an hour giving us our titles. Mr. Pre- 
mium, the plain state of the matter is this : I am an extrava- 
gant young fellow, who want money to borrow — you I take to 
be a prudent old fellow, who has got money to lend. — I am 
blockhead enough to give fifty per cent, sooner than not have 
it ; and you, I presume, are rogue enough to take a hundred if 
you can get it. Now, sir, you see we are acquainted at once, 
and may proceed to business without farther ceremony. 

Sir 0. Exceeding frank, upon my word. — I see, sir, you are 
not a man of many compliments. 

Charles S, Oh no, sir ; plain dealing in business I always 
think best 

Sir 0. Sir, I like you the better for it — however, you are 
mistaken in one thing ; I have no money to lend, but I believe 
I could procure some of a friend ; but then he's an unconscion- 
able dog ; isn't he, Moses ? And must sell stock to accommo- 
date you — mustn't he, Moses ? 

Moses, Yes, indeed! You know I always speak the truth, 
and scorn to tell a lie ! 

Charles 8. Right. People that speak truth generally do : 
but these are trifles, Mr. Premium. What! I know*money 
isn't to be bought without paying for't ! 

Sir 0, Well — but what security could you give ? You have 
no land, I suppose ? 

Charleses. Not a mole-hill, nor a twig, but what's in the 
bough-pots out of the window ! 

Sir 0, Nor any stock, I presume ? 

Charles S. Nothing but live stock — and that's only a few 
pointers and ponies. But pray, Mr. Premium, are you acquaint- 
ed at all with any of my connexions ? 

Sir 0, Why, to say truth, I am. 

Charles S. Then you must know that I have a dev'lish rich 
uncle in the East Indies, Sir Oliver Surface, from whom I have 
the greatest expectations. 

Sir 0, That you have a rich uncle I have heard ; but how 
your expectations will turn out, is more, I believe, than you can 
telL 

Charles S, no, there can be no doubt. They tell me I'm a 
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prodigious favourite, and that he talks of leaving me every 
thing. * 

Si'- 0, Indeed ! this is the first IVe heard of it. 

Charles 8. Yes, yes, 'tis just so — Moses knows 'tis true; 
don't you, Moses ? 

Sir 0. Egad, they'll persuade me presently Fm at Bengal 

[Aside. 

Charles 8. [Bises,] Now I propose, Mr. Premium, if it's agree- 
able to you, a post-obit on Sir Oliver's life : though at the same 
time, the old fellow has been so liberal to me, that I give you 
my word, I should be sorry to hear any thing had happened to 
him. 

8ir 0. Not more than I should, I assure you. But the bond 
you mention happens to be just the worst security you could 
offer me — for I might live to a hundred, and never see the 
principal. 

Charles 8. 0, yes, you would — the moment Sir Oliver dies, 
you know, you would come on me for the money. 

Sir 0. Tnen I believe I bhould be the most unwelcome dun 
you ever had in your life. 

Charles 8. What ! I suppose you're afraid that Sir Oliver is 
too good a life ? 

Sir 0, No, indeed, I am not ; though I have heard he is as 
hale and healthy as any man of his years in Christendom. 

Charles 8, There again, now, you are misinformed. No no, 
the climate has hurt him considerably, poor uncle Oliver I Yes, 
yes, he breaks apace, I'm told — ^and is so much altered lately, 
that his nearest relations would not know him ! 

Sir b. No ! Ha ! ha I ha ! so much altered lately, that his 
nearest relations would not know him I ha ! ha I ha ! egad — 
Hal ha! ha! 

Charles 8, Ha ! ha ! — ^you're glad to hear that, little Pre- 
mium? 

Sir 0, No, no, I'm not. 

Charlet S, Yes, yes, you are — ha ! ha ! ha! — You know that 
mends your chance. 

Sir O. But I'm told Sir Oliver is coming over ? — nay, some 
say he is actually arrived ? 

Charles 8. Pshaw ? Sure I must know better than you whe- 
ther he's come or not. No, no; rely on't, he's at this moment 
at Calcutta — isn't he, Moses ? 

Moses. yes, certainly. 

Sir 0. Very true, as you say, you must know better than I, 
though I have it from pretty good authority — hav'n't I, Moses ? 

Moses, (l.) Yes, most undoubted 1 
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Sir 0, (r.) But, sir, as I understand, yoii want a few hun- 
dreds immediately — is there nothing you could dispose of ? 

Charles S, (c.) How do you mean ? 

iSr 0, For instance, now, I have heard that your father left 
behind him a great quantity of massy old plate ? 

Charles 8. Lud ! — that's gone long ago. — ^Moses can tell 
you how better than I can. 

Sir 0, Good lack I all the family race cups and corporation 
bowls. [Aside,] — Then it was also supposed that his library 
was one of the most valuable and complete. 

Charles 8, Yes, yes, so it was — vastly too much so for a pri- 
vate gentleman. For my part, I was always of a communica- 
tive disposition, so I thought it a shame to keep so much know- 
ledge to myself. [ Grosses, R. 

Sir 0. (c.) Mercy upon me I Learning that had run in the 
family like an heir-loom I [Aside,] Pray, what are become of 
the books ? 

Charles S, (r.) You must inquire of the auctioneer, master 
Premium, for I don't believe even Moses can direct you. 

Moses, I know nothing of books. 

Sir 0. So, so, nothing of the family property left, I suppose ? 

Charles S. Not much indeed ; unless you have a mind to the 
family pictures. I have got a room full of ancestors above, and 
if 3'ou have a taste for old paintings, egad, you shall have *em 
a bargain. 

Sir 0. Hey ! what the devil ? Sure, you wouldn't sell your 
forefathers, would you ? 

Cfiarles 8. Every man of them, to the best bidder. 

Sir 0, What I your great uncles and aunts ? 

Gha/rles 8. Ay, and my great grandfathers and grandmothers 
too. 

Sir 0, Now I give him up. [Aside,] What the plague, have 
you no bowels for your own kindred ? Odd's life, do you take 
me for Shylock in the play, that you would raise money of me 
on your own flesh and blood ? 

Charles 8, Nay, my little broker, don't be angry ; what 
need you care if you have your money's worth ? 

Sir 0. Well, I'll be the purchaser : I think I can dispose of 

the family canvas. Oh, I'll never forgive him this! never I 

• [Aside, 

HJnter Careless from arch. 

Care, Come, Charles, what keeps you ? 

Charles 8, I can't come yet : i' faith, we are going to have a 
sale above stairs : here's little Premium will buy all my an- 
cestors. 
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Care. 0, burn your ancestors I 

Charles 8. No, he may do that afterwards, if he pleases. 
Stay, Careless, we want you : ^ad, you shall be auctioneer. 

Care, Ob, have with you, if that's the case. I can handle a 
hammer as well as a dice-box ! Going ! going ! 

Sir 0. Oh, the profligates I [Aside. 

Charles S. Come, Moses, you shall be appraiser, if we want 
one. Gad's life, little Premium, you don't seem to like the 
business ? 

Sir 0. yes, I do vastly. Ha ! ha ! ha ! yes, yes, I think 
it a rare joke to sell one's family by auction — hia ! ha ! — the 
prodigal I [Aside. 

Charles S. To be sure ! when a man wants money, where the 
plague should he get assistance if he can't make free with his 
own relations ? 

Sir 0. I'll never forgive him : never ! never ! 

Charles S. (r ) Look around you, gentlemen ; look about 
you — here they are, the family of the Surfaces, up to the con- 
quest. 

Sir 0. (r. c.) And in my opinion, a goodly collection. 

Charles S. Ay, ay, these are dorfe in the true spirit of por- 
trait-painting ; — no volontier grace or expression. Noi. like 
the works of your modern Raphaels, who give you the strong- 
est resemblance, yet contrive to make your portrait independent 
of you ; so that you may sink the original, and not hurt the 
picture. No, no ; the merit of these is the inveterate likeness — 
all stiff and awkward as the oiiginals, and like nothing in hu- 
man nature besides. 

Sir 0. Ah ! we shall never see such figures of men again. 

Charles S. I hope not. — Well, you see, master Premium, 
what a domestic character I am : here I sit of an evening sur- 
rounded by my family. — But, come, get to your pulpit, Mr. 
Auctioneer ; here's an old gouty chair of my grandfather's will 
answer the purpose. [Brings chair forward^ c. 

Care. Ay, ay, this will do. But, Charles, I haven't a ham- 
mer ; and what's an auctioneer without his hammer ? 

Charles S. Egad, that's true. [Taking pedigree down from 
B.] What parchment have we here? — 50, our genealogy in 
full. Here, Careless, — you shall have no common bit of ma- 
hogany ; here's the family tree for you, you rogue, — this shall 
be your hammer, and now you may knock down my ancestors 
with their own pedigree. 

Sir 0. (l.) What an unnatural rogue I — an ex poBt facto 
parricide I [Aside. 

Care. Yes, yes, here's a list of your generation indeed; faith, 
Charles, this is the most convenient thing you could haye 
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found for the business, for Hwill not only serve as a hammer, 
bur. a catalogue into the bargain. — Come, begin — ^A-going, 
a-going, a-going I 
' Charles 8, Bravo, Careless! — Well, here's my great uncle. 
Sir Richard Raveline, a marvellous good general in hi 4 day, I 
assure you. He served in all the Duke of Marlborough's wars, 
' and got that cut over his eye at the battle of Malplaquet. — 
What say you, Mr. Premium? — look at him — there's a hero, 
not cut out of his feathers, as your modern dipt captains are, 
but enveloped in wigs and regimentals, as a general should be. — 
What do you bid ? 

Sir 0. [Aside to Moses.'] Bid him speak. 

Moses. Mr. Premium would have you speak. 

Charles 8. Why, then, he shall have him for ten pounds, and 
I'm sure that's not dear for a staff officer. 

Sir 0. Heaven deliver me ! his famous uncle Richard for ten 
jK>uAds ! [Aside.] — Very well, sir, I take him at that. 

Charles 8, Careless, knock down my uncle Richard. — Here, 
now, is a maiden sister of his, my great aunt Deborah, done 
by Eneller in his best manner, and esteemed a very formidable 
likness. — There she is, you see, a shepherdess feeding her 
flock. — You shall have her for five pounds ten — the sh^ep are 
worth the money. 

Sir 0. Ah I poor Deborah ! a woman who set sucVi a value on 
herself I [Aside.] — Five pounds ten — she's mine. ' 

CJuirUs 8. Knock down my aunt Deborah, Careless ! — This, 
now, is a grandfather of my mother's, a learned judge, well 
known on the western circuit. — What do you rate him at, Moses ? 

Moses. Four guineas. 

Charles 8. Four guineas ! — Gad's life, you don't bid me the 
price of his wig. — Mr. Premium, you have more respect for the 
woolsack ; do let us knock his lordship down at fifteen. 

Sir 0. By all means. 

Care. Gone! 

Charles 8. And there are two brothers of his, William and 
Walter Blunt, Esquires, both members of parliament, and 
noted speakers ; and what's very extraordinary, I believe, this is 
the first time they were ever bought or sold. 

Sir 0. That is very extraordinary, indeed ! Til take them at 
your own price, for the honour of parliament. 

Care. Well said, little Premium ! — T\l knock them down at 
forty. 

Charles 8. Here's a jolly fellow — I don't know what re- 
lation but he was mayor of Norwich : take him at eight 
pounds. 

Sir 0. No, no : six will do for the mayor. 
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Charles 8. Come, make it guineas, and I throw the two alder- 
men there into the bargain. 

Sir 0. They're mine. 

Charles S. Careless, knock down the mayor and aldermen, 

But, plague on't, we shall be all day retailing in this 

manner; do let us deal wholesale: what say you, little Pre- 
mium ? Give me three hundred pounds, and take all that 
remains on each side in a lump. 

Care. Ay, ay, that will bo the best way. 

Sir 0, Well, well, any thing to accommodate you ; — they are 
mine. But there is one portrait which you have always passed 
over. 

C've. [Having put the chair away^ comes forward^ l.] What, 
that ill-looking little fellow over the settee ? 

Sir 0, Yes, yes, I mean that, though I don*t think him so 
ill-looking a little feliow by any means. 

Charles S. What, that?— Oh I that's my uncle Oliver; Hwas 
done before he went to India. 

Care, Your uncle Oliver ? — Gad, then you'll never be friends, 
ChsrlC'*. That, now, to me, is as stem a looking rogue as ever 
I saw ; ail unforgiving eye, and a damned disinheriting counte- 
nance I an inveterate knave, depend on't. Don*t you think so, 
little Premium ? [Slapping him on the shoulder. 

Sir 0, Upon my soul, sir, I do not ; I think it as honest a 
looking face as any in the room, dead or alive ; — but I suppose 
uncle Oliver goes with the rest of the lumber ? 

Charles S. No, hang it ; I'll neyer part with poor Noll. The 
old fellow has been very good to me, and, egad, 111 keep hia 
picture while Fve a room to put it in. 

Sir 0. (l.) The rogue's my nephew after all ! \Ajsid6,'\ — But, 
sir, I have somehow taken a fancy to that picture. 

Charles S. (b.) I'm sorry for't, for you certainly wiU not 
' have it. — Oons, haven't you got enough of them ? 

Sir 0, I forgive him everything! [Aside.] — But, sir, when I 
take a whim in my head I don't value money. I'll give you as 
much for that as for all the rest. 

Charles S. Don't tease me, master broker ; I tell you I'll not 
part with it, and there's an end of it. 

Sir 0. How liKe his father the dog is I [Aside.] — Well, well, 

I have done. 1 did not perceive it before, but I think I never 

saw such a resemblance — [Aside.] Here is a draft for your 

sum. [ Taking it out of his pocket dooL 

Charles S. Why, 'tis for eight hundred pounds. 

Sir 0. You will not let Sir Oliver go ? 

Charles S. Zounds ! no ! — I tell you once more. 

Sir 0. Then never mind the d^erence, we'll balance that 
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another time — but give me your hand on the bargain ; you are 
an honest fellow, Charles — I beg your pardon, sir, for being so 
free. — Come, Moses. [Crosses, b. 

Charles S. (l.) £gad, this is a whimsical old fellow ! But 
hark'ee, Premium, you'll prepare lodgings for these gentlemen ? 

Sir 0, (l.) Yes, yes, Fll send for them in a day or two. 

Charles S. But hold ; do now send a genteel conveyance for 
them, for T assure you, they were most of them used to ride in 
their own carriages. 

Sir 0, I will, I will — for all but Oliver. 

Charles S. Ay, all but the little nabob. 

Sir 0. You're fixed on that ? 

Charles S. Peremptorily. 

Sir O. A dear extravagant rogue! [i4«iW«.]— Good-day ! — 
Come, Moses. Let me hear now who dares call him profli- 
gate ! [E'jceunt Sir Oliver Surface and Moses, i . 

Care, Why, this is the oddest genius of the sort I ever met 
vith. 

Charles S. Egad, he's the prince of brokers, I think. I won- 
der how the devil Moses got acquainted with so honest a fellow. Knock at streeu 
—But hark ! here's Rowley ; do, Careless, say I'll join the com- ^°^^ °" "*2*- 
pany in a few moments. 

Care, (r.) I will — don't let that old blockhead persuade you to 
squander any of that money on old musty debts, or any such 
nonsense; for tradesmen, Charles, are the most exorbitant 
fellows. 

Charles S. (l.) Very true, and paying them is only encourag- 
ing them. Ay, ay, never fear. [Exit Careless.] — So f this 

waH an odd fellow indeed. Let me see — two- thirds of this, 

five hundred and thirty odd pounds, are mine by right. 'Fore 
Beaven I I find one's ancestors are more valuable relations than I 
took them for ! — Ladies and gentlemen, your most obedient and 
very grateful servant. 

Enter Rowley, r. 

Hah I old Rowley 1 egad, you are just come in time to take 
leave of your old acquaintance. 

Bow, (l.) Yes, T heard they were a going. But I wonder you 
can have such spirits under so many distresses. 

Charles S. Why, there's the point ! my distresses are so many, 
that I can't afford to part with my spirits ; but f shall be rich 
and splenetic, all in good time. However, I suppose you are 
surprised that I am not sorrowful at parting with so many near 
relations ; to be sure, 'tis very affecting : but you see they never 
move a muscle, so why should I ? 

Bow. There's no making you serious a moment. 
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Charles S, Yes, faith, I am so now. Here, my honest Row- 
ley, here, get me this changed directly, and take a hundred 
pounds of it immediately to old Stanley. 

Ro t). A hundred pounds ! Consider only — 

C'larles 8. Gad*s life, don't talk about it; poor Stanley's 
wants are pressing, and if you don't make haste, we shall have 
some one call that has a better right to the money. 

Rub, Ah ! there's the point ! I will never cease dunning you 
with the old proverb — 

Charles 8, 'Be just before you're generous.' — Why, so I 
would if I could ; but Justice is an old hobbling beldame, and I 
can't get her to keep pace with Generosity, for the soul of me. 

Row. Yet, Charles, believe me, one hour's reflection — 

Charles 8. Ay, ay, it's very true ; but hark'ee, Rowley, while 
I have, by heaven I'll give ; so damn your economy, and away 
to old Stanley with the money. 

[Exeunt Charles, Rowley going^ meets Moses, r., and Sib Ou- 
VEK Surface, who enter. 

8ir 0. 0, here's Rowley. 

Row, (l.) So, Sir Oliver, T find you have made a purchase—^ 

Sir 0. (c.) Yes, yes, our young rake has parted with his an- 
cestors like old tapestry. 

Row. And here has ho commissioned me to re-deliver you 
part of the purchase money — I mean, though, in your necessi- 
tous character of old Stanley. 

Moses, (r.) Ah ! there's the pity of all ; he is so damned cha- 
ritable. 

Row. And I left a hosier and two tailors in the hall, who, Tm 
sure, won't be paid, and thi> hundred would satisfy them. 

Sir 0, Well, well, Fll pay his debts, and his benevolence too. 
— But now I am no more a broker, and you shall introduce me 
to the elder brother as old Stanley. 

Row. Not yet awhile ; Sir Peter, I know, meant to call there 
about this time. 

Enter Trip front dining-room. 

Trip. 0, gentlemen, I beg pardon for not showing you out; 
this way — [Crosses, r.] — Moses, a word. 

[Exeunt Trip and Moaes^ B. 

Sir 0. (l:) There's a fellow for you— would you believe it, 
that puppy intercepted the Jew on our coming, and wanted to 
raise money before he got to his master. 

Row. (R.) Indeed ! 

Sir 0. Yes, they are now planning an annuity business. Ah ! 
master Rowley, in my days servants were content with the fd- 
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lies of their masters, when (hey were worn a little thread-bare ; 
but now, they have their vices, like their birth-day clothes, 
with the gloss on. [l. 

END OF ACT III. 



ACT IV. 

ScBNE : Joseph Surface^s library. Servant discovered at fire. 
Enter Joseph, Goes to table; looks over some letters, 

Jos, No letter from Lady Teazle ? 

Serv, No, sir. 

Jos. I am surprised she has not sent, if she is prevented from 
tx>ming. [Knoehing,] 

Serv, Sir, I believe that must be Lady Teazle. 

Jos. Hold. See whether 'tis or not. I have a particular mes- 
sage for you if 'tis my brother. [Exit Serv.] Sir Peter certainly 
•does not suspect me. Yet I hope I may not lose the heiress 
through the scrape I've drawn myself into with the wife. How- 
•ever, Charles's imprudence and bad character are great points in 
my favour. 

Enter Serv., l. 

Serv, Mr. Stanley, sir. 

Jos, Don't admit him. 

Serv. Sir, I shoulol not have let him in, but that Mr. Rowley 
•came to the door with him. 

Jdseph S. Pshaw ! Uockhead ! to suppose that I should now 
be in a temper to receive visits from poor relations ! — Well, why 
-don't you show the fellow up ? [Exit Servant, l.] — Sure For- 
tune never played a man of my policy such a. trick before. 
My character with Sir Peter, my hopes with Maria destroyed 
in a moment ! I'm in a rare humour to listen to other people's 
distresses ? I shan't be able to bestow even a benevolent senti' 
ment on old Stanley. I must try to put a little charity into my 
f»cef however. 

Enter Sir Oliver. 

Sir 0. I don't like the complaisance of his features. 

Joseph S, Sir, I beg you ten thousand pardons for keeping 
you a moment waiting — Mr. Stanley, I presume. 

Sir O, (l.) At your service. 

Joseph, Sir, I beg you will do me the honour to sit down — I 
eotreftt you, sir ! 

Sir 0. Dear sir-— there's no occasion — too civil by half ! 

[Aside, Sitting, r. 
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Joseph, I have not the pleasure of knowing you, Mr. Stanley , 
but I am extremely happy to see you look so well. You wern 
nearly related to my mother, Mr. Stanley, I think ? 

Sir 0. I was, sir ; — so nearly that my present poverty, 1 fear, 
may do discredit to her wealthy children, else I should not have 
presumed to trouble you. 

Joseph, Dear sir, there needs no apology : — he that is in dis- 
tress, though a stranger, has a right to claim kindred with the 
wealthy. I am sure I wish I was one of that class, and had it in 
my power to oflfer you even a small relief. 

8ir 0, If your uncle, Sir Oliver, were here, I should havei 
friend. 

Joseph. I wish he was, sir, with all my heart: you should 
not want an advocate with him, believe me, sir. 

Sir 0, I should not need one — my distresses would recom- 
mend me. But I imagined his bounty would enable you to be- 
come the agent of his charity. 

Joseph, My dear sir, you were strangely misinformed. Sir 
Oliver is a worthy man, a very worthy man ; but avarice, Mr. 
Stanley, is the vice of age. I will tell you, my good sir, in confi- 
dence, what he has done for me has been a mere nothing, though 
people, I know, have thought otherwise ; and for my part, I nev- 
er chose to contradict the report. 

Sir 0. What ! has he never transmitted you bullion — rupee* 
— pagodas ? 

Joseph, dear sir, nothing of the kind : — No, no — a few pre- 
sents now and then — cliina, shawls, congou tea, avadavats, and 
Indian crackers — little more, believe me. 

Sir 0, Here's gratitude for twelve thousand pounds! — Ava- 
davats and Indian crackers. [^«i<2& 

Joseph, (r.) Then, my dear sir, you have heard, I doubt not, 
of the extravagance of my brother : there are few would credit 
what I have done for that unfortunate young man. 

Sir 0, (l.) Not I, for one I [^«w?& 

Joseph. The sums that I have lent him ! — Indeed, I have beea 
exceedingly to blame ; it was an amiable weakness : however, I 
don't pretend to defend it— and now I feel it doubly culpable, 
since it has deprived me of the pleasure of serving you, Mr. 
Stanley, as my heart dictates. |-R««», p^ts chair had. 

Sir 0. Dissembler 1 [Aside, ] —Then, sir, you can't assist me i 

Joseph, At present, it grieves nie to say, I cannot ; but when- 
ever I have the ability, you may depend upon hearing from m* 

Sir 0, I am extremely sorry — 

Joseph, Not more thjn I, believe me ; — to pity without thi 
power to relieve, is still more painful than to ask and be denioiL 

Sir 0. Kind sir, your most obedient humble servant x. l. 
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Joseph. You leave me deeply affected, Mr. Stanley. William, 
be ready fo open the door. 

Enter Servant, l. 

Sir 0. O, dear sir, no ceremony. 

Joseph, Your very obedient. 

Sir 0. Sir, your most obsequious. 

Joseph. You may depend upon hearing from me, whenever I 
can be of service. 

Sir 0. Sweet sir, you are too good ! 

Joseph. In the mean time, 1 wish you health and spirits. 

Sir 0. Your ever grateful and perpetual humble servant. 

Joseph. Sir, yours as sincerely. 

Sir 0. Now I am satisfied. [Aside.'] ( harles, you are my heir. 

[Ejit, L. 

Joseph. This is one bad effect of a good character; it invites 
application from the unfortunate, and there needs no snuill 
degree of address to gain the reputation of benevolonce without 
incurring the expense. [KtutrhiiKj. 

Enter Servant, l. 

Sciv. 'Tis her lady>hip, sir; she always leaves her cluiir ut 
the niJlliner\s in the ntjxt street. 

Joseph S. Stay, stay; draw that screen before the windo ^ — 
[S.'rran'^^ does so] — that will do ; — my opposite neighbour is a huiy 
of a curious temper. — [Sei^ant exit.] — I have a difficult hnul iih 
play in this Affair. Lady Teazle has lately suspected my views 
on Maria ; but she must by no means be let into the secret, — at 
least, till I have her more in my power. 

Enter Lady Teazle, l. 

Ladf/ T. What, sentiment in soliloquy now? Have you been 
very iuipatient ? — Lud ! don't pretend to look grave. — T vow 
I couldn't come before. \^(JroKHes^ r. 

Joseph S. (l.) 0, madam, punctuality is a species of con- 
stancy, very unfashionable in a lady of quality. 

[Places chairs^ and sits after Lady Teazle is seated. 

Lady T. (r.) Upon my word, j-ou ought to pity me. Do you 
know Sir Peter is grown so ill-natured to me of late, and so 
jealous of Charles too — that's the best of the story, isn't it ? 
" Joseph 8. I am glad my scandalous friends keep that up. [Aside. 

L/idy T. I am sure I wish he would let Maria marry him, 
and then perhaps he would be convinced ; don't you, Mr. Surface ? 

Joseph 8. Indeed I do not. [Aside.]— Oh, certainly 1 do ! for 
then ray dear Lady Teazle would be also convince 1 how wrong 
her Puspicions were of my having any design on the silly pirl. 

Lady T, Well, well, Tm inclined to believe you. But isn't it 
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provoking, to have the most ill-natured things said or one!-^ 
And there's my friend, Lady Sneerwell, has circulate<l I donH 
know how many scandalous tales of me, and all without an/ 
foundation too — that's what vexes me. 

Joseph 8. Ay, madam, to be sure, that is the provoking cir- 
cumstance — without foundation ; yes, yes, there's the mortifi- 
cation, indeed ; for when a scandalous tale is believed against 
one, there certainly is no comfort like the consciousness of 
having deserved it. 

Ijuly T, No, to be sure, then I'd forgive their malice ; but to 
attack me, who am really so innocent, and who never say an ill- 
natured thing of any body — that is, of any friend ; and then Sir 
Peter too, to have him so peevish, and so suspicious, when I 
know the integrity of my own heart — indeed, 'tis moistrous ! 

Joseph S. But, my dear Lady Teazle, 'tis your own fault if yoa 
suffer it. When a husband entertains a groundless suspicion 
of his wife, and withdraws his contid nee from her, the original 
compact is broken, and she owes it tj the hoitourof her sex to 
endeavour to outwit him. 

Lfidy T, Indeed ! — so tha* »f he suspects me without cause, 
it follows, that the best way of curing his jealousy is to give him 
reason for't. 

Joseph S. Undoubtedly — ^for j'our husband should never be 
deceived in you, — and in that casfc it becomes you to be frail in 
compliment to his discernment. 

L(idy T, To be sure, what you *wy is very reasonable ; and 
when the consciousness of my innocence — 

Joseph S. Ah ! my dear madam, there is the great mistake: 
'tis this very conscious innocence that is of the greatest prejudice 
to you. What is it makes you negligent of forms, and careless 
of the world's opinion ? — why, the consciousness of your own 
innocence. What makes you thoughtless in your conduct, and 
apt to run into a thousand little imprudences ? — why^ the con- 
sciousness of your own innocence. What maVes you impatient 
of Sir Peter's temper, and outrageous at his saspicions ?— why, 
the consciousness of your innocence. 

Lady T. 'Tis very true ! 

Joseph S. Now, my dear Lady Teazle, if you Tr\>vld bu*^ once 
make a tn^'m^ faux pas, you can't conceive how cautious you 
would grow, and how ready to humour and agree with your 
husband. 

Lady T. Do you think so ? 

Joseph 8. Oh ! I am sure on't, and then you wovH find all 
scandal would cease at once ; for, in short, your character at 
present is like a person in a plethora, absolutely dying from too 
much health. 
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Lady T. So, so ; then I perceive your prescription is that I 
must sin in my own defence, and part with my virtue to preserve 
my reputation. 

Joseph S. Exactly so, upon my credit, ma^am. 

Lady T, Well, certainly, this is the oddest doctrine, and the 
newest receipt for avoiding calumny ! 

Joseph S. An infallible one, believe me. Prudence, like ex- 
perience, must be paid for. 

Lady T. Why, if my understanding were once convinced — 

Joseph 8, Oh, certainly, madam, your understanding should 
be convinced. — ^Yes, yes — heaven forbid 1 should persuade you 
to do any thing you thought wrong. No, no, I have too much 
honour to desire it. 

Lady T, Don't you think we may as well leave honour out of 
the argument? [liises, x, l. 

Joseph S, Ah ! the ill effects of your country education, I see, 
still remain with you. [Hises. 

Lady T. I doubt they do indeed ; and I will fairly own to 
you, that if I could be persuaded to do wrong, it would be by 
Sir Peter's ill usage, sooner than your honourable logic, after all. 

Joseph S, Then, by this hand, which he is unworthy of 

[Taking her hand. 

Enter Servant, l. 

'Sdeath, you blockhead — what do you want ? 

Serv, I beg your pardon, sir, but I thought you would not 
choose Sir Peter to come up without announcing him. 

Joseph 8, Sir Peter ! — Oons — the devil ! 

Lady T. Sir Peter! Lud — Fm ruined — Fm ruined! 

Sero. Sir, 'twasn't I let him in. 

Lady T. Oh ! Vm quite undone ! What will become of me ? 
Now, Mr. Logic — Oh! mercy, sir, he's on the stairs — FU get 
b^ind here — and if ever Fm so imprudent again — 

[ Goes behind screen, 

Joseph 8. Give me that book. 

\8its down^ B. c. Servant pretends to adjust his chair. 

Enter Sir Peter, l. 

Sir P, Ay, ever improving himself — Mr. Surface, Mr. Sur- 
face — [ Taps Joseph on the shoulder, 

Joseph 8. Oh! my dear Sir Peter, I beg your pardon — [Gap- 
ing — throws away the hook,] — I have been dozing over a stupid 
book —Well, I am much obliged to you for this call. You 
haven't been here, I believe, since I fitted up this room. — Books, 
you know, are the only things I am a coxcomb in. 
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Sir P, 'Tis very neat indeed. — Well, well, that* s proper ; and 
you can make even your screen a source of knowledge^— hung, 
I perceive, with maps ? [ Walking up towards screen, 

Joseph S, 0, yes, I find great use in that screen. 

[Turning Sir Peter from the screen, r. 

Sir P. I dare say you must, certainly, when you want to find 
any thing in a hurry. 

Joneph S. Ay, or to hide any thing in a hurry either. [Aside, 

Sir P, Well, I have a little private business 

Joseph S. You need not stay. [To the Servant who place* 
chairs. Exit Servant, l.] Here's a chair. Sir Peter — I beg — 

Sir P, [Sits^ L.] Well, now we are alone, there is a subject, 
my dear friend, on which I wish to unburthen my mind to you 
— a point of the greatest moment to my peace ; in short, my 
good friend. Lady Teazle's conduct of late has made me very 
unhappy. 

Joseph S. [Seated, r.] Indeed ! I am very sorry to hear it. 

Sir P. Yes, 'tis but too plain she has not the least regard for 
me; but, what's worse, I have pretty good authority to suppose 
she has formed an attachment to another. 

Joseph S. Indeed ! you astonish me I 

Sir P. Yes ; and, between ourselves, I think I've discovered 
the person. 

Joseph S. How I you alarm me exceedingly. 

Sir P. Ay, my dear friend, I knew you would sympathise 
with me I 

Joseph S. Yes — believe me, Sir Peter, such a discovery would 
hurt mo just as much as it would you. 

Sir P. I am convinced of it. — Ah ! it is a happiness to have ft 
friend whom we can trust even with one's family secrets. But 
have you no guess who I mean ? 

Joaeph S. I haven't the most distant idea. It can't be Sir 
Benjamin Backbite ? 

Sir P. Oh, no ! Wbat say you to Charles ? 

Joseph S. My brother ! impossible ! 

Sir P. Oh ! my dear friend, the goodness of your own heart 
misleads you. You judge of others by yourself. 

Joseph S, Certainly, Sir Peter, the heart that is conscious of 
its own integrity is ever slow to credit another's treachery. 

Sir P. True — but your brother has no sentiment — ^you never 
hear him talk so. 

Joseph S. Yet, I can't but think Lady Teazle herself has t'M) 
much principle. 

Sir P. Ay, — but what is principle against the flattery oi a 
handsome, lively young fellow, 

Joseph S, That's very true. 
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Sir P, And then, you know, tho difference of our ages makes 
tr very improbable that she should have any very great affeo- 
ii«.*a for me ; and if she were to be frail, and I were to make it 
public, why, the town would only laugh at me, the foolish old 
oochelor, who had married a girl. 

Joih}}/h 8, That's true, to be sure^they would laugh. 

Sir I\ Laugh — ay, and make ballads, and paragraphs, and 
the devil knows what, of me. J«sLu1^griS^ 

Joseph 'S. No— you must never make it public. 

Sir P. Bat then — that the nephew of my old friend. Sir Olt- 
Ter, should be tho person to attempt such a wrong, hurts me 
more nearly. 

Joseph S, Ay, there's the point. — When ingratitude barbs 
the dart of injury, the wound has double danger in it. 

Sir P. Ay — ^I, that was, in a manner, left his guardian ; in 
^hose house he has been so often entertained; who never in 
■ny life ilenied hini — any advice. 

- Joseph S. 0, His not to be credited. There may be a man 
capable of such baseness, to be sure ; but for my part, till you 
ean give me positive proofs, I cannot but doubt it. However, 
if it should be proved on him, he is no longer a brother of mine 
— I disclaim kindred with hita : for the man who can break 
tiirough the laws of hospitality, a/id tempt the wife of his friend, 
serves to be branded as the pest of society. 

Sir P, What a difference there is between you ! what noble Sir P. sits down 
■OTitiments ! *sain. 

Joseph S. Yet I cannot suspect Ljidy Teazle's honour. 

Sir P. I am sure I wish to think well of her, and to remove 
wiSL ground of quarrel between us. She has lately reproached 
xne more than once with having made no settlement on her ; 
i^nd, in our last quarrel, she almost hinged that she should not 
break her heart if I was dead. Now, as we seem to differ in 
our ideas of expense, I have resolved she shall have her own 
^ay, and be her own mistress in that respect, for the future ; 
and if I were to die she will find I have not been inattentive to 
lier interest while living. Here, my friend, are the drafts of 
two deeds, which I wish to have your opinion on. — By one, she 
^11 epjoy eight hundred a year independent whQe I live; and, 
by me other, the bulk of my fortune after my death. 

Josephs, This conduct. Sir Peter, is indeed truly generous. 
1 wish it may not corrupt my pupil. [Aside, 

Sir P. Yes, I am determined she shall have no cause to com- 
plain, though I would not have her acquainted with the latter 
nstance of my affection yet awhile. 
Jkfseph d. Nor I, if I could help it . [AsffU, 
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Sir P. And now, my dear friend, if you please, we will talk 
orer the situation of your hopes with Maria. 

Josephs. [Softli/.] — 0, no, Sir Peter; another time, if you 
please. 

Sir P. I am sensibly chagrined at the little progress you 
seem to make in her affections. 

Joseph S. I beg you will not mention it sir. What are my 
disappointments when your happiness is in debate I [So/'tly.] — 
'Sdeath ! I shall be ruined every way. 

Sir P. And though you are so averse to my acquainting 
Lady Teazle with your passion, Tm sure she's not your enemy 
in the affair. 

Josejih S. Pray, Sir Peter, now, oblige me. I am really too 
much aflfected by the subject we have been speaking of, to be- 
stow a thought on my own concerns. The man who is en- 
trusted with his friend's dis:res.^es can never — 



As Sir P. goes to 
screen Joseph steps 
between him and 
screen, laughing 
nervously. 



Enter Servant, l. 
Well, sir ? 

Serv, Your brother, sir, is speaking to a gentleman in the 
street, and says he knows you are within. 

Joseph S. [Hises.] 'Sdeath, blockhead, Tm not within — Fm 
out for the day. 

Sir P. [Rises.] Stay — hold — a thought has struck me — you 
shall be at home. 

Joseph S, [ Crossing to Servant. ] Well, well, " let him up. 
[Exit Servant, l.] He'll interrupt Sir Peter, however. [A»ide. 

Sir P. (r.) Now, my good friend, oblige me, I entreat you. — 
Before Charles comes, let me conceal myself somewhere — then 
do you tax him on the point we have been talking, and his an- 
swer may satisfy me a^ once. 

Joseph S. fie. Sir Peter ! would you have me join in so 
moan a trick ? — To trepan ray brother, too ? 

Sir P. Nay, you tell me you are sure he is innocent; if so, 
you do him the greatest service by giving him an opportunity 
to clear himself, and you will set my heart at rest. Come, you 
shall not refuse me : [ Going vp] here, behind this screen will 
be — Hey ! what the devil ! there seems to be one listener ^re 
already — Fll swear I saw a petticoat. 

Joseph S. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Well, this is ridiculous enough. Fll 
tell you. Sir Peter, though I hold a man of intrigue to be a 
most despicable character, yet, you know, it does not follow 
that one is to be an absolute Joseph either I Hark'ee, *tis a 
little French milliner — a silly rogue that plagues me, — and hav- 
ing some character to lose, on your coming, sir, she ran behind 
the screen. 
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Sir P, Ah ! Joseph ! Joseph ! Did I ever think that you — 
But, egad, she has overheard all I have been saying of my wife. 

Joseph, 8, 0, 'twill never go farther, you mSy depend upon it. . 

Sir P, No ! then, faith, let her hear it out— Here's a closet 
will do as well. 

Joseph S. Well, go in there. 

Sir P. Sly rogue ! sly rogue I [Going into the closet^ r. 

Joseph S. A narrow escape, indeed ! and a curious situation 
Fm in, to part man and wife in this manner. 

Zadi/ T, [P^^piw^.]— Couldn't I steal off? 

Joseph 8. Keep close, my angel ! 

Sir P. [Peejying out^ r.]-— Joseph, tax him home. 

Joseph S, Back, my dear friend ! 

Zctdy T. Couldn't you lock Sir Peter in ? 

Joseph S. Be still, my life ! 

Sir P. [Peepipg.] — You're sure the little milliner won't blab ? 

Joseph S. In, in, my dear Sir Peter — 'Fore gad, I wish I had 
a key to the door. 

Enter Charles Surface, l. 



Joseph drops into- 
chair much relieved. 



Joseph rises and 
goes to door of closet 
to close it. 



Charles S, Holla ! brother, what has been the matter ? Your 
fellow would not let me up at first. What ! have you had a 
Jew or a girl with you ? 

Joseph S, (r.) Neither, brother, I assure you. 

Charles S. (l.) But what has made Sir Peter steal off? I 
thought he had been with you. 

Joseph S. He wa^, brother ; but hearing you were coming, he 
did not choose to stay. 

Charles S. What ? was the old gentleman afraid I wanted to 
borrow money of him ? 

Joseph S. No, sir ; but I am sorry to find, Charles, that j^ou 
have lately given that worthy man grounds for great uneasi- 
ness. 

Charles 8. Yes, they tell me I do that to a great many worthy 
men — ^But how so, pray ? 

Joseph 8. To be plain with you, brother — he thinks you are 
endeavouring to gain Lady Teazle's affections from him ! 

Charles 8, Who, I ? Lud ! not 1, upon my word. — Ha ! 
ha I ha I ha I So the old fellow has found out that he has got 
a young wife, has he ? 

Joseph 8, This is no subject to jest on, brother. He who 
oan laueh 

Charles 8, True, true, as you were going to say — then, seri- 
ously, I never had the least idea of what you charge me with, 
upon my honour. 
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Joseph S. Well, it wiU give Sir Peter great satisfaction to hear 
this. 

Charles S. To Be sure, I once thought the lady seemed to haye 
taken a fancy to me ; but, upon my soul, I never gave her the 
least encouragement: — besides, you know my attachment to 
Maria. 

Joseph 8. But sure, brother, even if Lady Teazle had betrayed 
the fondest partiality for you 

Charles S. Why, look'ee, Joseph, I hope I shall never deliber- 
ately do a dishonourable action ; but if a pretty woman was pur- 
posely to throw herself in my way — and that pretty woman 
married to a man old enough to be her father 

Joseph S. Well — 

Charles S. Why, I believe I should be obliged to 

Joseph S. What ? 

Charles S. To borrow a little of your morality, that's all. — 
But, brother, do you know now that you surprise me exceeding- 
ly by naming me with Lady Teazle ; for, 'faith, I always under- 
stood you were her favourite. 

Joseph S. 0, for shame, Charles ! This retort is foolish. 

diaries 8. Nay, I swear I have seen you exchange such sig- 
nificant glances — 

Joseph 8. Na}'^, nay, sir, this is no jest. 

Charles 8. Egad, Tm serious. — Don't you remember one day 
when I called here — 

Joseph 8. Nay, prythee, Charles — 

Charles 8. And found j'ou together — 

Joseph 8. Zounds, sir ! I insist — 

Chirles 8, And another time, when your servant — 

Joseph 8. Brother, brother, a word with you I Gad, I must 
stop him. [Aside, 

Charles 8. Informed, I say, that — 

Josej}h 8. Hush ! I beg your pardon, but Sir Peter has heard 
all we have been saying. I knew you would clear yourself, or I 
should not have consented. 

Charles 8. How, Sir Peter ! Where is he ? 

Joseph 8. Softly; there? [Poinds to the closet^ r. 

Charles 8. 0, 'fore heaven, I'll have him out. Sir Peter, 
come forth ! [Trying to get to the doset. 

Josejih S. No, no — [Preventing him, 

Charles 8. 1 say. Sir Peter, come into court — [Crosses, r. ; 
ptiUs in 8ir Peter.] — What ! my old guardian ! — What ! turn in- 
quisitor, and take evidence incog? 0, fie! 0, fie! 

8ir P. Give me your hand, Charles — I believe I have sus- 
pected you wrongfully ; but you mustn't be angry with Joseph 
— 'twas my plan ! 



Poking Joseph fal 
the side. 
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Charles 8. Indeed I 

Sir P, But I acquit you. I promise you I don't think near 
so ill of you as I did : what I have heard has given me great 
satisfaction. 

Charles S. Egad, then 'twas lucky you didn't hear any more 
— wasn't it, Joseph? [Apart to Joseph, 

Sir P. Ah I you would have retorted on him. 

Charles S. Ay, ay, that was a joke. 

Sir P. Yes, yes, I know his honour too well. 

Charles S. But you might as well suspect him as me in this Poking Joseph ia 
matter, for all that — ^mightn't he, Joseph ? [Apart to Joseph, the side. 

Sir P. Well, well, I helieve you. 

Joseph 8, Would they were both out of the room ! [Aside, 

Sir P. And in future, perhaps, we may not be such strangers. 

Enter Servant, l. 

Serv, Lady Sneerwell is below, and says she will come up. 

Joseph 8. Lady Sneerwell ! Gad's life ! she must not come 
here ! [Exit Servant, l.] Gentlemen, I beg pardon — I must wait 
on you down stairs : here is a person come on particular busi- 
ness. 

Clcarles 8. Well, you can see him in another room. Sir 
Peter and I have not met for a long time, and I have something 
to say to him. 

Joseph 8,' They must not be left together. [Aside.] I'll 

send Lady Sneerwell away, and return directly. Sir Peter, 

not a word of the French milliner. [Apart to Sir Peter^ and 
goes out, l.J 

Sir P. [Crossing to Joseph.] I! not for the world I — [Apart 
to Joseph.] — Ah ! Charles, if you associated more with your 
brother, one might indeed hope for your refoimation. He is a 
man of sentiment — Well, there is nothing in the world so noble 
as a man of sentiment. 

Charles 8, Pshaw ! he is too moral by half — and so appre- 
hensive of his good name, as he calls it, that he would as soon 
let a priest into his house as a girl. 

Sir P, No, no. — Come, come, — you wrong him. — No, no I 
Joseph is no rake, but he is no such saint either, in that respect. 

1 have a great mind to tell him — ^we should have such a 

laugh at Joseph. [Atdde, 

Charles 8. Oh, hang him I He's a very anchorite, a young 
hermit. 

Sir P. Hark'ee — you must not abuse him : he may chance to 
hear of it again, I promise you. 

Charles S. Why, you won't tell him ? 
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Sir P. No— but — this way. Egad, FU tell him. — [Aside 
Hark'ee — have you a mind to have a good laugh at Joseph ? 

Charles S. I should like it of all things. 

Sir P. Then, T faith, we will — Fll be quit with him for dis 
covering me. — He had a girl with him when I called. [ Whispers. 

Charles S. What ! Joseph ? — you jest. 

Sir P. Hush ! — a little French milliner — and the best of the 
jest is — she's in the room now. 

Charles S, The devil she is ! [Looking at closet. 

Sir P. Hush ! I tell you ! [Points to the screen, 

Charles S. Behind the screen I 'Slife, let us unveil. 

Sir P. No, no — he's coming — you shan't, indeed ! 

Charles S. Oh, egad, we'll have a peep at the little milliner ! 
[ Ea^havoitring to get towards screen^ Sir P. preventing. 

Sir P. Not for the world — Joseph will never forgive me — 

Charles S. Til stand by you — 

Sir P. Odds, here he is ! [Joseph Surface enters, l, just as 
Charles Surface throtcs down the screen.] 

Charles S. (c.) Lady Teazle ! by all that's wonderful 

Sir P. (r.) Lady Teazle I by all that's damnable ! 

Charles S. Sir Peter, this is one of the smartest French 
milliners I ever saw. Egad, you seem all to have been diverting 
yourselves here at hide and seek, and I don't sde who is out of 
the secret — Shall I beg your ladyship to inform me ? Not a 
word! — ^Brother, will you be pleased to explain this matter ? 
What! is Morality dumb too? — Sir Peter, though I found you 
in the dark, perhaps you arc not so now ! All mute I — Well — 
though I can make nothing of the affair, I suppose you perfectly 
understand one another — so I'll leave you to yourselves — [ Ching,] 
Brother, I'm sorry to find you have given that worthy man 
grounds for so much uneasiness. — Sir Peter 1 there's nothing in 
the world so noble as a man of sentiment [Exit Charles, l. 
They stand for some time looking at each other. 

Joseph S. (l.) Sir Peter — notwithstanding — I conf^Sb — that 
appearances are against me — if you will afford me your pa- 
tience — ^I make no doubt — ^but I shall explain every thing to 
your satisfaction. \ 

Sir P, (r.) If you please^ sir. 

Joseph S, The fact is, sir, that Lady Teazle, knowing my pre- 
tensions to your ward Maria — I say, sir. Lady Teazle, being ap- 
prehensive of the jealousy of your temper — and knowing my 
friendship to the family — she, sir, I say— called here— in order 
that — I might explain these pretensions — but on your coming — 
being apprehensive — as I said — of your jealousy — she withdrew 
— and this, you may depend on it, is the whole truth of th» 
matter. 



ip 
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Sir P. A very clear account, upon my word ; and I dare swear 
the lady will vouch for every article of it 

Ladi/ T: \^Coming forward^ c] For not one word of it, Sir 
Peter! 

Sir P, How ! don't you think it worth while to agree in ^he 
lie? 

Lady T, There is not one syllable of truth in what that gen- 
tleman has told you. 

Sir P, I believe you, upon my soul, ma'am ! 

Josephs. [Aside,] 'Sdeath, madam, will you betray me? 

Lady T, Good Mr. Hypocrite, by your leave. Til speak for 
myself. 

Sir P. Ay, let her alone, sir ; you'ir find she'll make out a 
better story than you without prompting. 

IxuJy 7'. Hear me, Sir Peter ! — I came hither on no matter re- 
lating lo jour ward, and even ignorant of the gentleman's pre- 
tensions to her. But I came seduced by his insidious argu- 
ments, at least to listen to his pretended passion, if not to sao- 
Tifice your honour to his baseness. 

Svr P, Now, I believe, the truth is coming, indeed I 

Josephs. The woman's mad! 

Lady T. No, sir — she has recovered her senses, and your own 
arts have furnished her with the means. — Sir Peter, I do not ex- 
pect you to credit me— but the tenderness you expressed for me, 
when I am sure you could not think I was a witness to it, has 
60 penetrated to my heart, that had I left the place without the 
shame of this discovery, my future life should have spoken the 
sincerity of my gratitude. [Crosses to l.] As for that smooth- 
tongued hypocrite, who would have seduced the wife of his 
too credulous friend, while he affected honourable addresses to 
his ward — I behold him now in a light so truly despicable, that 
I shall never again respect myself for having listened to him. 

[Exit Lady Teazle^ l. 

Joseph S. Notwithstanding all this, Sir Peter, Heaven knows — 

Sir P, [ Grosses^ l.] That you are a villain ! and so I leave you 
to your conscience. 

Joseph S. You are too rash, Sir Peter ; you shall hear me.— 
The man who shuts out conviction by refusing to — 

Sir P, 0, damn your sentiments ! 

[Exeunt Sir Peter and Surface^ talldng^ l. 

END OF ACT IV. 
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ACT V. 

« 

Scene. — Sir Peter TeaMs House, As in Act 2d. 
Enter Maid and Mrs. Candour, l. 

Maid, (r.) Indeed, ma'am, my lady will see nobody at 
present 

Mrs. C, (l.) Did you tell her it was her friend, Mrs. Can- 
dour? 

Maid, Yes, ma'am ; but she bogs you will excuse her. 

Mrs, C. Do go again, — I shall be glad to see her, if it be only 
for a moment, for 1 am sure she must be in great distress. [Exit 
Maidy R.] Dear heart, how provoking! I'm not mistress of 
half the circumstances ! We shall have the whole affair in the 
newspapers, with the names of the parties at length, before I 
have dropped the story at a dozen houses. 

Enter Sir Benjamin Ba(;kbite, l. d. 

Oh, dear Sir Benjamin, you have heard, I suppose — 

Sir B, (l.) Of Lady Teazle and Mr. Surface — 

Mrs, C. (l.) And Sir Peter's discovery — 

Sir B. ! the strangest piece of business, to be sure ! 

Mrs. C, AVell, I never was so surprised in uvy life. I am 
sorry for all parties, indeed. 

Sir B. Now, I don't pity Sir Peter at all : he was so extrava- 
gantly partial to Mr. Surface. 

Mrs, C. Mr. Surface ! Why, 'twas with Charles Lady Teazle 
was detected. 

Sir B. No such thing, I toll you — Mr. Surface is the gallant. 

Mrs. C. No, no, Charles is the man. 'Twas Mr. Surface 
brought Sir Peter on purpose to discover them. 

Sir B. I tell you I had it from one — 

Mrs. C, And 1 have it from one — 

Sir B. Who had it from one, who had it — 

Mrs, 0. From one immediately — but here comes Lady Sneer- 
well ; perhaps she knows the whole affair. [Crosses, c. 

Enter Lady Sneerwell, l. d. 

Lady S, So, my dear Mrs. Candour, here's a sad affair of our 

friend Teazle. 

Mrs. C, (c.) Ay, my dear friend, who would have thought — 
Lady S. (l.) Well, there is no trusting appearances ; though, 

indeed, she was always too lively for me. 
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Mrm, C. To be sure, her manners were a little too free ; but 
then she was so young ! 

Lady S, And had, indeed, some good qualities. 

Mrs. (7. So she Lad, indeed. But have you heard the par- 
ticulars ? 

Lady S. No ; but every body says that Mr. Surface — 

Sir B. (r.) A)', there ; T told you Mr. Surface was the roan. 

Mrs. C, No, no : — indeed the assignation was with Charles. 

Lady S. With Charles! you alarm me, Mrs. Candour. 

Mrs. (\ Yes, yes, he was the lover. Mr. Surface, to do him 
just'ce, w.is only the informer. 

Sir B. Well, I'll not dispute with you, Mrs. Candour; but, 
be it which it may, I hope that Sir Peter's wound will not — 

Mrs. C. Sir Peter's wound I 0, mercy 1 I didn't hear a word 
of their fighting. 

Lady S. Nor I, a syllable. 

Sir B. No ! what, no mention of the duel? [Grosses, c. 

Mrs. C. (r.) Not a word. All sit. 

Sir B. (c.) 0, yes ; they fought before they left the room. 

Lady S. (l.) Pray, let us bear. 

Mrs. 0. Ay, do oblige us with the duel. 

Sir B, " Sir," says Sir Puter, immediately after the discovery, 
'* you are a most ungrateful fellow." 

Mrs. C. Ay, to Charles— 

Sir B, No, no, no — to Mr. Surface — " a most ungrateful fellow ; 
and old as I am, sir," says he, " I insist on immediate satisfac- 
tion." 

M-rs. C. Ay, that must have been to Charles ; for 'tis very 
unlikely Mr. Surface should fight in his own house. 

Sir B. Gad's life, ma'am, not at all — " Giving me immediate 
patisfaciion." On this, ma'am, Lady Teazle, seeing Sir Peter in 
such danger, ran out of the room in strong hysterics, and Charles 
after her, calling out for hartshorn and water; then, madam, 
they began to fight with swords — 

Enter Crabtree, l. ; crosses l. c. 

Grab, With pistols, nephew- -pistols ; I have it from undoubt- 
ed authority. 

Mrs. G, [Grosses to Grahtree.] 0, Mr. Crabtree, then it is all 
true? 

Graib, (l. c.) Too true, indeed, madam, and Sir Peter is dan- 
gerously wounded — 

Sir B. (R.) By a thrust in segoon quite through his left 
side — 

Gra^, By a bullet lodged in the thorax. 

Mrs, G. Mercy on me I Poor Sir Peter I 
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" That I told von, 
-you knew," is said to 
Mrs. C. 



Sir B. crosses 
Crabtree. 



to 



Crab. Yes, madam; though Charles would have avoided the 
matter, if he could. 

Mrs. C, I told you who it was; £ knew Charles was the 
per-^on. 

Sir B. My uncle, I see, knows nothing of the matter. 

Or ah. But Sir Peter taxed him with the basest ingratitude. 

Sir B. That I told you, you know — 

Crab, Do, nephew, let me speak ! — and insisted on imme- 
diate — 

Sir B. Satisfaction ! Just as I said — 

Crab. Odds life, nephew, allow others to know something tool 
A pair of pistols lay on the bureau, (for Mr. Surface, it seems, 
had come home the night before late froui »SaI thill, where he had 
been to see the Montem with a friend, who lias a son at Eton,) 
so, unluckily, the pistols were left charged. 

Sir B. 1 heard nothing of this. 

Cral. Sir Peter forced Charles to take one ; and they fired, it 
seems, pretty nearly together. Charles's shot took effect, as I 
tell you, and Sir Peter's missed ; but, what is very extiuordi- 
nary, the ball struck against a little bronze Shakespeare that stood 
over the fire-place, grazed out of the window at a right angle, 
and wounded the postman, who was just coming to the door 
with a double letter from Northamptonshire. 

Sir B. My uncle's account is more circumstantial, I confess ; 
but I believe mine is the only true one, for all that. 

Lady S. I am more interested in this affair than they imagine, 
and must have better information. [Aside, 

[Exit Lady SneervjeU^ l. d. 

Sir B, Ah ! Lady Sneerwell's alarm is very easily accounted 
for. 

Crab, Yes, yes, they certainly do say — but that's neither 
here nor there. 

Mrs. C. But, pray, where is Sir Peter at present ? 

Crab, Oh ! they brought him home, and he is now in the 
house, though the servants are ordered to deny him. , 

Mrs. C. 1 believe so, and Lady Teazle, 1 suppose, attending 
him. 

Crab. Yes, yes ; and I saw one of the faculty enter just 
before me. 

Sir B. Hey ! who comes here ? 

Crab. 0, this is he : the physician, depend on't. 

Mrs. G, 0, certainly : it must be the physician ; and now we 
shall know. 

Enter Sir Oliver Surface, l. d. 



Crab, (b. c.) Well, doctor, what hopes? 
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. Mrs. C, (r.) Ay, doctor, how's your patient ? 

Sir B. Now, doctor, isn't it a wound with a small sword ? ' 

[Coming dovm on Sir Oliver^ s h. 

Crab. A bullet lodged in the thorax, for a hundred. 

JBlr O. Doctor ! a v\ ound with a small sword ! and a bullet in 
the thorax ! Oons 1 are you mad, good people ? 

Sir B. (l.) Perhaps, sir, you are not a doctor? 

Sir 0, Truly, I am lo thank you for my degree if I am. 

Crab. Only a friend of Sir Peter's, then, I presume.— But, 
sir, you must have heard of his accident ? 

Sir 0. Not r. word ! 

Crah. Not of his being dangerously wounded ? 

Sir 0. The devil he is ! 

Sirs B. Run through the body — 

Crab. Shot in the breast — 

Sir B. By one Mr. Surface — 

Crah. Ay, thj younger. 

Sir 0. Hey ! what the plague ! you seem to differ strangely 
in your accounts : however, you agree that Sir Peter is danger- 
ously wounded. 

Sir B. 0, yes, we agree in that. [ Crosses behind to r. 

Crab, Yes, yes, T believe there can be no doubt of that. 

Sir 0. Then, upon my word, for a person in that situation, 
he is the most imprudent man alive ; for here he comes walking 
as if nothing at all was the matter. 

Enter Sir Peter Teazle, l. 

Odd's heart, Sir Peter, you are come in good time, I promise 
you ; for we had just given you over. 

Sir B. (r.) Egad, uncle, this is the most sudden recovery ! 

Sir 0. (l. c.) Why, man, what do you out of bed with a 
small sword through your body, and 'a bullet lodged in your 
thorax ? 

Sir P. (l.) a small sword and a bullet ? 

Sir 0. Ay, these gentlemen would have killed you without 
law or physic, and wanted to dub me doctor, to make me an 
accomplice. 

Sir P. Why, what is all this ? 

Sir B. We rejoice, Sir Peter^ that the story of the duel i&not 
true, and are sincerely sorry for your other misfortune. 

[^Goes up a little. 

Sir P, So, so ; all over the town already [Aside. 

Crab: Though, Sir Peter, you were certainly vastly to blame 
to marry at your years. [Retires a little up. 

Sir Jr. (ju c.) Sir, what business is that of yours ? 
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3/r.v. (7. (r.) "fhough, indeei, as Sir Peier mide so good t 
husband, he's very much !*> be pitied. 

Sir P. Plague on your pity, ma*am ! T desire none of it 

\AfrA, Orabtree croiset. l. 

Sir B. [Advances on his l] However, Sir Peter, you must 
not mind the laughing and jests you will meet with on the 
occasion. 

aSaV p. Sir, sir, I desire to be master in my own house. 

Grak 'Tis no uncommon case, that^s one comfort 

Sir P. I insist on bein-^ left to myself : without ceremony. — 

insist on your leaving my house directly. 

Mrs. C. Well, well, we are going, and depend on't we'll mak* 
the best report of it wc can. 

Sir P. L31V3 my hjuse! 

(7r«/>. Ami tell how hardly youVe been treated — 

Sir P. Leav3 m / house ! 

Sir B. And how patiently you bear it. 

[Exeunt Mrs Cnudovr^ Sir Benjamin^ and Crabtres^ L. 

Sir P, Leave my house ! — Fiends! vipers! furies 1 Oh I that 
their own venom would choke them ! [Crosses^ l. 

Sir 0. They are very provoking, inJeed, Sir Peter. 

Enter Rowley, r. r. c. 

Rf)VD, I heard high words : what has ruffled you, sif ? 

Sir P. (c.) Pshaw ! what signifies asking ? Do I ever pass a 
day without vexations ? 

Bow. Well, Fm not inquisitive. 

Sir 0. (l.) Well, I am not inquisitive ; I come only to tell you 
that I have seen both my nephews in the manner we proposed 

Sir P. A preciou-; couple they are! 

Bow. Yes, and Sir Oliver is convinced that your judgment wias- 
right, Sir Peter. 

Sir 0. Ye.>4, I find Joseph is indeed the man, after alL 

Row. Ay, as Sir Peter says, he U a man of sentiment 

Sir 0. And acts up to the sentiments he professes. 

R'tw. It certainly is edification to hear him talk. 

Sir 0. Oh, he's a model for t le young men of the age ! — ^But 
how's this, Sir Peter ? You don't join us in your friend 
Joseph's praise, as I expected. 

Sir P, (c.) Sir Oliver, we live in a damned wicked world, and 
the fewer we praise the better. 

Row (l.) What ! do you say so, Sir Peter, who were never 
mistaken in your life ? 

Sir P. (c.) Pshaw ! Plague on you both ! I see by your sneer- 
ing you have heard the whole affair. I shall go mad amone you ! 

Row, Then, to fret you no longer, Sir Peter, we are indeed 
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acquainted with it all. I met Lady Teazle coming from Mr. Sur- 
face's, so humble, that she deigned to request me to be her ad- 
vocate with you. 

8ir P. And does Sir Oliver know all this? 

Sir 0. Every circumstance. 

Sir P. What, of the closet and the screen, hey? 

Sir 0. Yes, yes, and the little French milliner. 0, 1 have 
been vastly diverted with the story ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Sir P. 'Twas very pleasant. 

Sir 0, I never laughed more in my life, I assure you. Ha ! 
ba! ha! 

Sir P. 0, vastly diverting ! Ha ! ha ! ba ! 

How. To be sure, Joseph with his sentiments . Ha ! ha ! 

Sir P. Yes, yes, his sentiments ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! Hypocritical 
villain ! 

Sir 0. Ay, and that rogue Charles, to pull Sir Peter out of 
the closet ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Sir P. Ha I ha ! 'Twas devilish entertaining, to be sure. 

Sir 0, Ha ! ha ! ha ! Egad, Sir Peter, I should like to have 
seen your face when the screen was thrown down ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Sir P. Yes, yes, my face when the screen was thrown down I 
Ha ! ha ! ha ! ' Oh, I must never show my head again ! 

Sir 0. But come, come ; it isn't fair to laugh at you, neither, 
my old friend ; though, upon my soul, I can't help it. 

Sir P. 0, pray don't restrain your mirth on my account : it 
does not hurt me at all ! I laugh at the whole affair myself. Yes, 
yes, I think being a standing joke for all one's acquaintance, a 
very happy situation. 0, yes, and then, of a morning, to read 

the paragraph a*»out Mr. S , Lady T , and Sir P , 

will be so entertaining ! I shall certainly leave town to-morrow, 
and never look mankind in the face again. [ Crosses^ r. 

How, (c.) Without affectation. Sir Peter, you may despise the , . - « 

ridicule of fools : but I see Lady Teazle going towards die next '^^ ^^o a* 
room ; I am sure you must desire a reconciliation as earnestly 
as she does. 

Sir O. Perhaps my being here prevents her coming to you. 
[Going.] Well, FU leave honest Rowley to mediate between 
you. [Etit, L. 

Sir P. She is not coming here, you see, Rowley. 

Bow, No, but she has left the door of that room open, you 
perceive. See, she is in tears. 

Sir P. Certainly, a little mortification appears very becoming 
in a wife. Don't you think it will do her good to let her pine a 
little ? 

Bow, Ob, this 18 ungenerous in you I 
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Sir P, "Well, I know not what to think. You remember the 
letter I found of hers, evidently intended for Charles ? 

How, A mere forgery, Sir Peter, laid in your way on pur- 
pose. This is one of the points which I intend Snake shall 
give you conviction of. 

Sir P. I wish I were once satisfied of that. She looks this 
wny. What a remarkably el^ant turn of the head she has ! 
Rowley, I'll go to her. 

Bow. Certainly. 

Sir P. Though, when it is known that we are reconciled, peo- 
ple will laugh at me ten times more. 

Bote. Let them laugh, and retort their malice only by showing 
them you are happy in spite of it. 

Sir P. I'faith, so I will ! and, if Fm not mistaken, we may 
yet be the happiest couple in the county. 

Bow. Nay, Sir Peter, he who once lays aside suspicion — 

Sir P. Hold, master Rowley ! If you have any regard for 
me, never let me hear you utter any thing like a sentiment : I 
Sir P. raises cane have had enough of them to serve me the rest of my life. 

threateningly. [Exeunt, K. 

Enter Lady Sneerwell ami Joseph Surface, l. 

Duly S. Explain to Sir Peter I Impossible I Will he not im- 
mediately be reconciled to Charles, and of consequence n*) 
longer oppose his union with Maria ? The thought is distraction 
to me. [Sitit^ r. 

Joseph, Can passion furnish a remedy? . (aS/^/*, l. 

J ady S. No, nor cunning cither. 0, I was a fool, an idiot, 
to league witli such a blunderer I 

Joufph. Sure, Lady Sneerwell, lam the greatest sufferer ; yet 
you see I bciir the accident with calmness. Well, I admit I 
have been to blame. I confess I deviated from the direct road 
t.) wrong, but I don't think we're so totally defeated neither. 

Lady il?. No I - 

Josy^^ih. You tell me you have made a trial of Snake since we 
met, and tliat you still believe him faithful to us V 

Jjady S. I do believe so. 

Joseph, And that he has undertaken, should it be necessary, 
to swear and prove, that Charles is at this time contracted by 
vows of honour to your ladyship, which some of his former 
letters to you will serve to support. 

Lftdy S. This, indeed, might have assisted. 

Joseph, Come, come ; it is not too late yet. [Knocking at the 
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door^ L.] \Bke%,'\ But hark ! this is probably my uncle, Sir 
Oliver: retire to that room; we'll consult farther when he is 
gone. 

Lady S, "Well, but if he should find yo i out, too ? 

Joseph, Oh, I have no fear of that. Sir Peter will hold his 
tongue for his own credit's sake — and you may depend on it, I 
shall soon discover Sir Oliver's weak side ! 

Lfidt/ S. I have no diffidence of your abilities ! only be con- 
stant to one roguery at a time. [Exit Lady Siieenoell, r. 

Jo8&ph. I will, I will. So, 'tis confou.ided hard, after such 
bad fortune, to be baited by one's confederites in evil. We 1, 
at all events, my character is so much better than Charles's, 

that I certainly Hey ! — what ! — this is not Sir Oliver, but 

old Stanley again. Plague on't ! that ha should return to teaze 
me just now — I shall have Sir Oliver come and find him here — 
and — / 

Enter Sir Oliver Scuface, l. d. 

Gad's life, Mr. Stanley, why have you cdiic back to pla;^uc mo 
at this time ? You must not stay now, upon my word. 

Sir 0. (l.) Sir, I hear your uncle Oliver is expected here, 
and though he has been so penurious to you, I'll try what he'll 
do for me. 

Joseph, (r.) Sir, 'tis impossible for you to stay now, so I 

must beg Come any other time, and I promise you, you 

shall be assisted. 

Sir 0. No, Sir Oliver and I must be acquainted. 

Joseph. Zounds, sir ! then I insist on your quitting the room 
directly. 

Sir 0. Nay» sir — 

Joseph. Sir, I insist on't ! here, William ! show this gentleman 
out. Since you compel me, sir, — not one moment — this is such 
insolence! [Going to push hi)ii oat^ i,. 

Enter Charles Surface, l. d. 

Charles. Hey day ! what's the matter now ! What, the devil, 
have you got hold of my little broker here ? Zounds, brother, 
don't hurt little Premium. [ Grosses^ c. | What's the matter, my 
little fellow? 

Joseph, (r.) So ! he has been with you too, has he ? 

Charles, (c.) To be sure he has. Why, he's as honest a lit- 
tle But sure, Joseph, you have not been borrowing money 

too, have you ? 

Joseph. Borrowing ! No ! But, brother, you know we expect 
Sir Oliver here every 

Charles, 0, Gad, that's true ! Noll mustn't find the little 
broker here, to be sure 1 
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Jo eph. Yet Mr. Stanley insists 



Charies. Stanley! why, his naine^s Premium. 

Joseph. No, sir, Stanley. 

Ghirles. No, no. Premium. 

Jowph. Well, no matter which — but — 

Charles, Ay, ay, Stanley or Premium, 'tis the same thing, as 
you say ; for I suppose ho goe-i by half a hundred names, be- 
sides A. B. at the coffee-house. [Knock, 

Joseph. 'Sdeath ! here's Sir Oliver at the door. Now I beg, 
Mr. Stanley — 

Charles, Ay, ay, and I beg, Mr. Premium — 

Sir 0. Gentlemen — 

Joseph. Sir, by heaven, you shall go ! 

Charles. Ay, ay, out with him, certainly 1 

Sir 0. This v.olence 

Jmeph. Sir, 'tis your own fault. 

Charles. Out with him, to be sure. 

[Both forcing Sir Oliver out, l. 

Enter Ladt Teazlg and Sir Peter, Maria, and Rowley, r. d. 

Sir P. My old frienl, S!r Oliver — hey ! What in the name 
of wonder — here are dutiful nephews — assault their uncle on a 
first visit ! 

Ladi/ T. Indeed, Sir Oliver, 'twa:5 well we came in to rescue 
you. 

Rt'f. Truly it was; for I perceivo. Sir Oliver, the character 
of old Stanley was no protection to you. 

Si'' 0. Nor Premium either; the necessities of the former 
could not extort a shilling from that benevolent gentleman; and 
with the other, I stood a chance of faring worse than my ances* 
tors, and being knocked down without being bid for. [x. c. 

Joneph. (R.) Charles! 

C hades, (r.) Joseph I 

Jose >h. *Tis now complete. 

Charles. Very ! 

Sir 0. Sir Peter, my friend, and Rowley too — look on that 
elder nephew of mine. You know what he has already receiv- 
ed from my bounty ; and you also know how gladly [ would 
have regar. led half of my fortune as held in trust for him: 
judge then of my disappointment on discovering him to be des- 
titute of truth, charity, and gratitude. 

Sir P. (l. c.) Sir Oliver, 1 should be more surprised at this 
declaration if I had not myself found him to be selfish, treacher- 
ous, and hypocritical. 

Lady T. And if the gentleman pleads not guilty to these, 
pray let him call me to his character. 
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Sir P. Then, I believe, we need add no more : if he knows 
himself, he will consider it as the most perfect punishment, that 
he is known to the world. 

Charles. If they talk this way to honesty, what they will say 
to me, by and by ? [Aside. 

[Sir Peter, Lady Teazle, and Maria retire. 

Sir 0, As for that prodigal, his brother, there 

Chnrles, Ay, now comes my turn : the damned family pic- 
tures will ruin me. [Aside, 

Josfjih. Sir Oliver — uncle, will you honour me with a hearing ? 

Charles, Now if Joseph would make one of his long speeches 
I might recollect myself a little. [Aside, 

Sir 0, I suppose you would undertake to justify yourself ? 

[To Joseph, 

Jo eph, T trust T could. 

Sir 0, Nay, if you desert your roguery in its distress, and 
try to be justified — ^you have even less principle than I thought 
you had. [To Charles] Well, sir, you could justify yourself 
too, I suppose? 

Charles, Not that I know of, Sir Oliver. 

Sir 0, What ! Little Premium has been let too much into the 
secret, I suppose ? 

Charles, True, sir ; but they were family secrets, and should 
not be mentioned again, you know. 

Pow, Come, Sir Oliver, I know you can not speak of Charles's 
follies with anger. 

Sif* 0. Odd*s heart, no more I can ; nor with gravity either. 
Bir Peter, do you know, the rogue bargained with me for all his 
ancestors ? sold me judges and generals by the foot, and maid- 
en aunts as cheap as broken china. 

Charles, To be sure, Sir Oliver, I did make a little free with 
the family canvas, thafs the truth on't. My ancestors may cer- 
tainly rise up in judgment against me : there^s no denying it ; 
but believe me sincere when I tell you — that if I do not appear 
mortified at the exposure of my follies, it is because I feel at 
this moment the warmest satisfaction in seeing you, my liberal 
benefactor. 

Sir 0, Charles, I believe you : give me your hand again : the 
ill-looking little fellow over the settee has made your peace. 

Charles, Then, sir, my gratitude to the original is still increas- 
ed. 

Lady T. [Advancing c, Maria on her left hand.] Yet, I be- 
lieve, Sir Oliver, here is one whom Charles is still more anxious 
to be reconciled to. 

Sir 0, Oh ! I have heard of his attachment there ; and, with 
the young lady's pardon, if I construe right — that blush — 
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Sir P. Well, child, speak your sentiments ! 

Maria. Sir, I have little to say, but that I shall rejoice to hcti 
that he is happy ; for me — whatever claim I had to his atten- 
tion, I willingly resign to one who has a better title. 

Charles. Flow, Maria! 

Sir P. Hey day I what's the mystery now ? — While he ap- 
peared an incorrigible rake, you would give your hand to nc 
one else ; and now that he is likely to reform, I'll warrant you 
won't have him. 

Maria. His own heart and Lady Sneerwell know the cause. 

Charles. Lady Sneerwell ! 

Joseph, (r.) Brother, it is with great concern I am obliged to 
speak on this point, but my regard to justice compels me, and 
Lady Sneerwell' s injuries can no longer be concealed. 

[ Oj/ens tJie door^ R. 

Enter Lady Sneerwell, r. 

Sir P. So ! another French milliner ! Egad, I wonder if he 
lifazia goes up hides them in my house as well as his own. 
'cuge. Lady S. Ungrateful Charles ! Well may you be surprised, 

and feel for the indelicate situation your perfidy has forced me* 
into. 

Charl&s. Pray, uncle, is this another plot of yours ? For, as- 
I have life, I don't understand it. 

Joseph. I believe, sir, there is but the evidence of one person 
more necessary, to make it extremely clear. 

Sir P. And that person, I imagine, is Mr. Snake. Row^ley, 
you were perfectly right to bring him with us, and pray let him 
appear. 

Mow. Walk in, Mr. Snaka 

Enter Mr. Snake, l. d. 

I thought his testimony might be wanted : however, it happens 
» unluckily that he comes to confront Lady Sneerwell, not to sup- 

port her. 

Lady S. (r.) A villain! Treacherous to me at last!— Speak, 
fellow : have you, too, conspired against me. 

Snalce. (l.) I beg your ladyship ten thousand pardons ; you 
paid me extremely liberally for the lie in question; but I, un- 
fortunately, have been offered double to speak the truth. 

Sir J\ Plot and counter plot ! I wish your ladyship joy of 
your negotiation. 

Lady S. [Crosses, l.] The torments of shame and disappoint- 
ment on you all ! 

Lady T, Hold, Lady Sneerwell : before you go, let me thank 
you for the trouble you and that gentleman have taken, ia 
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writing letters from nie to Charles, and answering them your- 
self; and let me also request you to make my respects to the 
scandalous college, of which you are president, and inform them, 
that Lady Teazle, licentiate, begs leave to return the diploma 
they granted her, as she leaves off practice, and kills characters 
no longer. 

Lady 8, You, too, madam [x. l.] — ^provoking — insolent — ^May 
/our husband live these fifty years! [Exit, l. 

Sir P. Oons ! what a fury ! 

Zadp T. A malicious creature, indeed ! 

Sir P. [On Lady Teazle* a right hand.] What! Not for her 
kst wish ? 

Lady T. 0, no I 

Sir 0. Well, sir, and what have you to say now ? 

Joseph. Sir, I am so confounded, to find that Lady Sneerwell 
could be guilty of suborning Mr. Snake in this manner, to im- 
pose on us all, that I know not what to say : however, lest her 
revengeful spirit should prompt her to injure my brother, I 
had certainly better follow her directly. For the man who 
attempts to — [ Grosses and exit, l. 

Sir P, Moral to the last! 

Sir 0. Ay, and marry her, — Joseph, if you can. Egad I 
you^U do very well together. 

Pmx). I believe we have no more occasion for Mr. Snake, at 
present. 

Snake, (l.) Before T go, I beg pardon once for all, for what- 
ever uneasiness I have been the humble instrument of causing 
to the parties {present. 

Sir P. Well, well, you have made atonement by a good deed 
at last. 

Snahe, But I must request of the company, that it shall never 
be known. 

Sir P, Hey — What the plague I — Are you ashamed of having 
done a right thing once in your life ! 

Snake. Ah, sir, consider, — I live by the badness of my cha- 
racter ; and if it were once known that I had been betrayed into 
an honest action, I should lose every friend I have in the world. 

[Exit, L. 

Sir 0. Well, well, we'll not traduce you by saying any thing 
in your praise, never fear. 

Lady T, See, Sir Oliver, there needs no persuasion now to re- 
concile your nephew and Maria. 

Sir 0. Ay, ay, that's as it should be ; and, egad, we'll have 
the wedding to-morrow morning. 

Charles, Thank you, dear uncle ! 



^ Charles Joins Ma» 
ria up stage. 



Pointing to Maria 
and Charles, who are 
apparently uncon- 
scious of every one 
but themselves. 
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Maria down 
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8ir P. What, you rogue ! don't you ask the girl's conMid 
first! 

Charles, Oh, I have done that a long time-- a minute ago— 
and she has looked yes. 

Mii'ia, For shame, Charles I — I protest, Sir Peter, there bis 
not been a word. 

Sir 0. WeH then, the fewer the better ; — may your love for 
each other never know abatement ! 

A> P. And may you live as happily together as Lady Teazle 
and I intend to do ! 

GharUs, Rowley, my old friend, I am sure you congratulate 
me ; and I suspect that I owe you much. 

iSh' P. Ay, honest Rowley always said you would reform. 

Charles. Why, as to reforming, Sir Peter, V\\ make no pro- 
mises, and that I take to be a proof that I intend to set aboat 
it ; but here shall be my monitor — my gentle guide — Ah ! can 
I leave the virtuous path those eyes illumine ? 

Though thou, dear maid, should' st waive thy beauty's sway, 

Thou still must rule, because I will obey : 

An humble fugitive from Folly view. 

No sanctuary near but Love and you ; \_To the Audience, 

You can, indeed, each anxious fear remove, 

For even Scandal dies, if you approve. 

THE END 
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Miss Page 
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Matty Hart 

Alice Worth 

Patty Snow 

Helen Conway 
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SYNOPSIS 

Act I 

Scene, sitting-room of Kate's home in Vermont. (At the Old 
Home.) 

Act II 

Scene, Kate's room, in a senior double. (At Vassar.) 

Act III 

Scene, same set as Act I. with snow and winter backing and 
Christmas tree, etc. (Vacation Time.) 

Act rV 

Scene, college campus at Vassar. (Graduation Day. The Daisy 
Chain.) 

This comedy is eminently suited to girls' schools and colleges, as it 
can be played hy all females. There are only four male char* 
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John Cartwright, 
*• Tubby" Anderson, 
^' Happy" Thurston, 
Wal/ter Barnard, 
Warren Pierce, 
Thompson Coyne. 
"Bub" Hall, "Var^ty Coach. 



>- Students with properly developed college spirit. 



Victor Colton, who wants the English crew to defeat his Alma Mater. 

tfanager of the English 
Ellis, Manager of the Varsity crew. 



CoDRiNGTON, Manager of the English crew. 



» Members of the Varsity crew. 



Captain Hodges, 

Cieorge Selwyn, 

James Van Renssalaer, 

Arthur Blake, 

Austin Latchow. 

Old Clothes Man. ' Mrs. Kenyon. Marian Thornh 

Doorkeeper. Emelyn Kenyon. Edith Sinclair. 

Butler. 

SYNOPSIS OF SCENES 

act I 
Place. — Cambridge. Mass. 

Scene. — Tom Brown's and Claxton Madden's apartments in "The Wetherby." 
a students' apartment house. 

ACT II 

ficsNE. — Yard at Harvard. The exterior of a dormitory. 

ACT in 

6cene.— "The Varsity Boat Club" on the day of the race with the English 
Amateurs. The scene is laid in the large hall of the boathouse. 

ACT TV 

Scene. — Same as Act One. 

I "Brown of Harvard" has the genuine coUm atmosphere, with moments of 
toxeitement and even of sentimental interest. To begin with, there is, of course. 
Brown himself, a paragon of all the ordinary virtues, with the additionid and 
rare one of modes^. Then, there is Wilton Ames, who is not his own master, 
and Victor Coiton, who wants the English crew to defeat his Alma Mater, and 
who is not above using the weaker student to accomplish his own villainous 
purpose. For the rest, they are college boys of various types, girls of the sorfc 
who like to com6 to afternoon tea in the fellows' room and who whoop it up for 
them when any sort of a contest is on. The plajr's chief appeal comes from the 
fact that it reflects in its entirety the buoyant, wholesome spirit of youth. 
Some lively and entertaining ^impses of college life are shown. Glimpses into 
typical student sanctums, tne fun and frolic of gpodfellowship, the chat of the 
erew. snatches of college songs, the harmless flirtations of the town and campus-— 
4nese are all pleasant features of the piece. All this and a stirring boat*race scene 
added makds a play of college life that fairly teems with the varsity atmosphere. 
The rhararters are well drawn and them is action and movement throughout 

<he fout ftc*6. Plays a ful\ evening. ^ 
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EDITORIAL INTRODUCTION. 
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" It seems not a little extraordinary," says Moore, in his Life 
of Sheridan, **that nearly all our first-rate comedies should have 
been the production of very young men. Those of Congrevo 
were all written before he was tive-and-twenty; Farquhar pro- 
duced the Constant Couple in his two-and-twentieth year, and 
died at thirty; Vanburgh was a young ensign when he sketched 
out the Relapse and the Provoked Wife ; and Sheridan crowned 
his reputation with the School for Scandal at six-and-twenty. 
It is, perhaps, still more remarkable to find, as in the instance 
before us, that works which, at this period of life, we might sup- 
pose to have been the rapid offspring of a careless but vigorous 
fancy-:— anticipating the results of experience by a sort of second- 
sight inspiration — should, on the contrary, have been the slow 
result of many and doubtful experiments, gradually unfolding, 
beauties unforeseen even by him who produced them, and arriv- 
ing at length, step by step, at perfection. That such was the 
tardy process by which the School for Scandal was produced, 
will appear from the first sketches of its plan and dialogue." 

This comedy, which, by general consent, seems to be placed 
at the head of the English Comic Drama, was first acted the 
eighth of Ma3^, 1777, at Drury Lane. It was not printed, how- 
ever, till many years afterward. Few pieces ever equalled it in 
success ; and it continues to hold its pre-eminent place as tie 
most perfect specimen of an acting comedy in the language. 

Fault has been often found with the moral tendencies of the 
piece ; and it must be confessed that the spendthrift injustice of 
Charles is too leniently dealt with. We could never admire that 
species of generosity which would rob a creditor to lavish money 
upon one who might have been in no greater want of it than he 
to whom it was legally due. Sir Peter Teazle is the least objec- 
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tionable character in the piece, morally considered ; and even 7ie 
is disposed to make light of the supposed peccadillo of Joseph 
in the fourth act, until he finds that the lady behind the screen 
is his own wife. Some exceptionable sentiments are put into 
the lips of Sir Oliver, in palliation of the extravagances of his fa 
vorite nephew ; but the hypocrisy of Joseph is painted in colors 
deservedly repulsive. 

Successful as this charming comedy is in the representation, 
it can hardly be regarded as a safe model for a young writer. 
" There is too much merely ornamental dialogue, and, with some 
very fine theatrical situations, too much intermission in the ac- 
tion and business ; and, above all, there is too little real warmth 
of feeling, and too few indications of noble or serious passion, 
thoroughly to satisfy the wants of readers and spectators — even 
in a comedy." 

"When will these people leave talking, and begin to do some- 
thing ?" was the exclamation of an illiterate person in the pit, 
the first night of the performance of this comedy. But how 
much more to be admired is the skill of the author, which could 
supply the defect of situation and action by those dazzling scin- 
tillations of wit, which irradiate every page of his immortal 
work I 

In the re-modeled form, as we here print this famous come- 
dy, it was revived by Mk. Daly at the Fifth Avenue Theatre on 
the 12th of September, 1874— nearly ninety-seven years after 
the original production of the piece at Drury Lane. In the 
new guise the famous old comedy seemed to gain new life, and 
we shall be very much mistaken if this does not become the fu- 
ture standard and universal prompt-book wherever and when- 
ever again the School for Scandal is acted. 
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COSTUMES. 
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SIR PETER.— Drab or salmon-colored velvet coat and breeches, trimmed 
with silver, wliite satin vest, white silk stockitigti, shoes, buckles, lace 
ruffles, etc. 

SIR OLIVER.— Brown coat and waistcoat with embroidered button-holes, 
black satin breeches, silk stockings, shoes, buckles, three-cornered hat, 
brown camlet over-coat, embroidered.— S<3Cond dress: Plain camlet drab 
uver-coat. 

JOSEPH SURFACE.— Blue or black coat, white waistcoat, black pantaloons, 
black silk stockings, and pumps. 

CHARLES SURFACE.- Green coat, wUito waistcoat, light breeches, white 
silk stockings, dress shoes. 

CRABTREE.— Purple velvet cloak lined with blue satin, satin waistcoat, em- 
broidered satin breeches, white silk stockings. 

BACKBITE.— Fashionable colored drcfes coat, white and crimson waistcoats, 
flesh-colored tight pantaloons, silk stockings, pumps, and (.pcra hat. 

ROWLEY.— Great coat, black breeches and waistcoat, gray camlet over-coat. 

MOSES.— Black velvet coat, waistcoat, rnd breeches, trimmed with narrow 
gold lace, black stockings, and shoep with buckles. 

CARELESS.— Black coat and pantaloons, white waistcoat, black silk stock- 
in;iS and pumps. 

SIR HARRY.— Blue coat, white waistcoat^ and black pantaloons. 

IaIIP.— Handsome dress livery. 

SNAKE.- Black coat, waistcoat, and trowsers, silk stockings, and pumps. 

JOSEPH'S SERVANT.— Plain blue coat, yellow waistcoat and breeches, 
white stockings, and shoes. 

LADY TEAZLE.— Elegant white paiize dress, handsomely worked with sil- 
ver flowers, white satin petticoat and body, and plume of feathers. 

MARIA.— White satin dress with black trimming. 

LADY SNEERWELL.— White dress, neatly trimmed. 

MRS. CANDOUR.— White satin petticoat and body, and flowered gauze dress 
over. 

EXITS AND ENTRANCES. 

R. means Sight ; L. Left ; R. D. Right Door ; L. D. Left Dow; S. E. Secmd 

Entrance ; U. E. Ijrpir Ehirt.nce , M. D. Middle Door. 

RELATIVE POSITIONS. 

R. means Big^i L- J^S^i C. Centre; R. C Bight of Centr4 ; L. C. L(^tof 

Centre. 
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ACT I. 



Scene I. — Lady SneerweWs House, Large Arch^ c. Door^ l. 

Lady Sneebwell discovered at tahle^ l. Snake, to whom a 
servant brings chocolate^ r. [Eodt servant,'] 

Lady 8. The paragraphs, Mr. Snake, were all inserted ? 

SnaJce. They were, madam ; and as I copied them myself in a 
fei?:ned hand, there can be no suspicion whence they came. 

Lady 8. (l.) Did you circulate the report of Lady Brittle*s 
intrigue with Captain Boastall ? 

Snahe. (r.) That's i.i as fine a train as your ladyship could 
wish. In the common course of things, T think it must reach 
Mrs. Clackilt's ears wi'bin four and twenty hours ; and then, 
you know, the business is as good as done. 

Lady 8. Why, truly, Mrs. Clackitt has a very pretty talent, 
and a great deal of industry. 

8naJce. True, madam, and has been tolerably successful in 
her day. To my knowledge she has been the cause of six 
matches being broken off, and three sons being disinherited ; of 
four forced elopements, as many close confinements, nine sepa- 
rate maintenances, and two divorces. Nay, I have more than 
once traced her causing a tete-a-tete in the Town and Country 
Magazine, when the parties, perhaps, had never seen each 
other's face before in the course of their lives. 

L'ldy 8. She certainly has talents, but her manner is gross. 

8naJce. 'Tis very true. — She generally designs well, has a free 
tongue and a bold invention ; but her colouring is too dark, and 
her outlines often extravagant. She wants that delicacy *of tint 
and mellowness of sneer, which distinguish your ladyship's 
scandal. 

Lady 8, Ah I You are partial, Snake. 

8naJce. Not in the least—every body allows that Lady Sneer- 
well can do more with a word or a look than many can with the 
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Puts down cup on 
table R. 



Lady S. rises. 



Lady S. crosses L. 
Snake rises and 
crosses R. 



most laboured detail, even when they happen to have a Uttie 
truth on their side to support it. 

Lady ^'. Yes, my dear Snake ; and I am no hypocrite to deny 
the satisfaction I reap from the success of my efforts. \_Theij 
ri8e.'\ Wounded myself in the early part of my life by the en- 
venomed tongue of slander, I confess I have ^ ince " known no 
pleasure equal to the reducing others to the level of my own 
reputation. 

Snake. Nothing can be more natural. [C/v>v«l.] But, Lady 
Sneerwell, there is one affair in which you have lately employed 
me, wherein, I confess,,! am at a loss to guess your motives. 

Lady 8. I conceive you mean with respect to my neighbour. 
Sir Peter Teazle, and his family ? 

Snake, T do. Here are two young men, to whom Sir Peter 
has acted as a kind of guardian since their father's death ; the 
eldest possessing the most amiable character, and uwiversally 
well spoken of — the youngest, the most dissipated and extrava- 
gant young fellow in the kingdom, without friends or character : 
the former an avowed admirer of 3'our ladyship's, and apparent- 
ly your favourite ; the latter attached to Maria, Sir Peter's ward, 
and confessedly beloved by her. Now, on the face of these cir- 
cumstances, it is utterly unaccountable to me, why you, the 
widow of a city knight, with a good jointure, should not clor>e 
with the passion of a man of such character and expectations as 
Mr. Surface ; and more so, why you should be so uncommonly 
earnest to destroy the mutual attachment subsisting between 
his brother Charles and Maria. 

Lady S. Then at once to unravel this mystery, I must inform 
you, that love has no share whatever in the intercourse between 
Mr Surface and me. 

Snake. No ? 

Lady S. His real attachment is to Maria, or her fortune ; but 
finding in his brother a favoured rival, he has been obliged to 
mask his pretensions, and profit by my assistance. 

Snake. Yet I am still more puzzled why you should interest 
yourself in his success. 

Lady S. Heavens ! how dull you are ! Cannot you surmise 
the weakness which I hitherto, through shame, have concealed 
even from you ? Must I confess, that Charles, thnt libertine, 
that extravagant, that bankrupt in fortune and reputation, that 
he it is for whom I'm thus anxious and malicious, and to gain 
whom I would sacrifice every thing ? 

Snake. Now, indeed, your conduct seems consistent ; but how 
came you and Mr. Surface so confidential ? 

Ljady S. For our mutual interest. I have found him out a 
long time since. I know him to be artful, selfish, and malicious 
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—in short, a sentimental knave ; while, with Sir Peter, and in- 
deed with all his acquaintance, he passes for a youthful miracle 
of prudence, good sense, and benevolence. Lady s. sits 

tSiiake. Yes : yet Sir Peter vows he has not his equal in Eng- dressing-table. 
land — and above all, he praises him as a man of sentiment. 

Lady S. True — and with the assistance of hi< sentiment and 
hypocri-y, he has brought him entirely into his interest with 
regard to Maria ; while poor Charles has no friend in the house, 
though, I fear, he has a powerful one in Maria'^s heart, against 
whom we must direct our schemes. 

Enter Servant, c. from r. 

Serv, Mr. Surface. 

Lady 8, [Crosses c,'\ Show him up. [Eieit Servant^ c,'\ He 
generally calls about this time. 1 don't wonder at people giv- 
ing him to me for a lover. 

Enter Joseph Surface, c. 

Joseph 8. (c.) My dear Lady Sneerwell, how do you do to-day ? 
Mr. Snake, your most obedient. 

Lady 8. (r.) Snake has just been rallying me on our mutual 
attachment ; but I have informed him of our real views. You 
know how useful he has been to us, and believe me, the confi- 
dence is not ill-placed. 

Joseph 8. Madam, it is impossible for me to suspect a man of 
Mr. Snake's sensibility and discernment. 

Lady 8. Well, well, no compliments now ; but tell me when 
you saw your mistress, Maria — or, what is more material to me, 
your brother. 

Joseph 8. I have not seen either since I left you ; but I can 
inform you that they never meet. Some of your stories have 
taken a good effect on Maria. 

Lady 8. Ah! my dear Snake! the merit of this belongs to 
you ; but do your brotlier's distresses increase ? 

Joseph 8. Every hour. I am told he has had another execu- 
tion in the house yesterday. In short, his dissipation and ex- 
travagance exceed everything I ever heaid of. 

Lady 8. Poor Charles ! 

Joseph 8. True, madam ; notwithstanding his vices, one can- 
not help feeling for him Poor Charles ! I'm sure I wish it 
were in my power to be of jiny essential service to him ; for the 
man who does not feel for the distresses of a friend, even though 
merited by his own misconduct, deserves 

Lady 8. Lud ! you are going to be moral, arid forget that 
you are among friends. 

Josejjh 8. Egad, that's true I I'll keep that sentiment till I 
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po- 



Rising with anxi- 
-ety. 



see Sir Peter. However, it is certainly a charity to rescue 
Maria from such a libertine, who, if he is to be reclaimed, can 
only be so by one of your ladyship's superior accomplishments 
and understanding \ Knock,] 

Snake. I believe, Lady Sneorwell, here's company coming, 
ril go and copy the letter I mentioned to you. Mr. Surface, 
vour most obedient. 

Joseph 8. \ Turning to Snake.] Sir, your very devoted. [Exit 
Snake^ l.] Lady Sneerwell. I am very sorry you have put any 
further confidence in that fellow. 

I^di/ S. Why so ? 

Joseph S. (l.) I have lately detected him in frequent confe- 
rence with old Rowley, who wa-^ formerly my father's steward, 
and has never, you know, been a friend of mine. 

Lady S. And do you think he would betray us ? 

Joseph S. Nothing more likely. Take my word for it. He 
has not honesty enough to be faithful even to his own villainy. 
— Ah ! Maria ! 



Enter Makia c. r., preceded hy servant. 



Joseph bows to 
Maria, tries to take 
her hand. She stops 
and draws bacK. 
Ladv S. crosses to 
her C. Joseph goes 
up annoyed. L:idy 
S. invites Maria in 
action to be seated. 



Lady S. crosses L. 



Lady 8. (c.) Maria, my dear, how do you do ? What's 

the matter ? 

Maria, (l.) Oh ! there is that disagreeable lover of mine, Sir 
Benjamin Backbite, has just called at my guardian's with his 
odious uncle, Crabtree; so I slipped out, and ran hither to 
avoid them. 

iMdy S. Is that all ? 

Joseph S. (r.) If my brother Charles had been of the party, 
madam, perhaps you would not have been so much alarmed. 

Lady S. Nay, now you are severe ; for I dare swear the 
truth of the matter is, Maria heard yott were here. — But, my 
dear, what has Sir Benjamin done, that you should avoid him 
so? 

Maria. Oh, he has done nothing — ^but 'tis for what he has 
said ; his conversation is a perpetual libel on all his acquain- 
tance. 

Joseph 8 Ay, and the worst of it is, there is no advantage 
in not knowing him — for he'll abuse a stranger just as soon as 
his best friend ; and his uncle Crabtree's as bad. 

Lady 8. Nay, but we should make allowance. — Sir Benjamin 
is a wit and a poet. 

Maria. For my part, I own, madam, wit loses its respect 
with me, when I see it in company with malice. — What do you 
think, Mr. Surface? [Crosses to him.] 
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Joseph 8. Certainly, madam ; to smile at the jest which 
plants a thorn in another's breast, is to become a principal in 
the mischief. 

Lady S. (l.) Pshaw ! — there's no possibility of being witty 
without a little ill nature : the malice of a good thing is the 
barb that makes it stick. — What's your opinion, Mr. Surface ? 

Joseph S. (r.) To be sure, madam ; that conversation, where 
the spirit of raillery is suppressed, will ever appear tedious r.nd 
insipid." 

Maria, (c.) "Well, I'll not debate how far scandal may be al- 
lowable ; but] in a man, I am sure, it is always contemptible. 
We have pride, envy, rivalship, and a thousand little motives 
to depreciate each other ; but liie male slanderer must have the 
cowardice of a woman before he can traduce one. [sits r.] 

Enter Servant, c. r, 

Serv. Mrs. Candour. [Exit Servant, c] 

Lady S. Now Maria, here is a character to your taste ; for 
though Mrs. Candour is a little talkative, everybody allows 
her to be the best natured and best sort of woman. 

Maria. Yes, — with a very gross affectation of good nature 
and benevolence, she does more mischief than the direct malice 
M old Crabtree. 

Joseph S, I'faith that's true, Lady Sneerwell : whenever T 
hear the current running against the characters of my friends, 
T never think them in such danger as when Candour undertakes 
their defence. 

Lady 8. Hush ! — here she is ! — 

'Servant shows in Mrs. Candour, c. r. 

Mrs. Can. My dear Lady Sneerwell, how have you been this 

century ? Mr. Surface, what news do you hear ? — though 

indeed it is no matter, for I think one hears nothing else but 
scandal. 

Joseph 8. (r.) Just so, indeed, ma'am. 

Mrs. C. [Crosses to Maria.] Oh, Maria ! child, — what ! is 
the whole affair off between you and Charles ? — His extrava- 
gance, I presume — the town talks of nothing else. 

Maria, (r.) I am very sorry, ma'am, the town has so little 
to do. 

Mrs. C. (r. c.) True, true, Qhild ; but there's no stopping 
people's tongues. I own I was hurt to hear it, as I indeed was 
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Lady Sneerwell 
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to learn, from the same quarter, that your guardian, Sir Peter, 
and Lady Teazle, have not agreed lately as well as could be 
wished. 

Mariit. 'Tis strangely impertinent for people to busy them- 
selves so. 

Mrs. C. Very true, child : — but what's to be done ? — People 
will talk — there's no preventing it. Why, it was but yesterday 
I was told that Mis^; Gadabout had eloped with Sir Filigree 
Flirt. — But, Lord ! there's no minding what one hears ; though, 
to be sure, I had thi^ from very good authority. 

Marifi. Such reports are highly scandalous. 

Mrs. G. So they are, child — shameful, shameful ! But the 

world is so censorious, no character escape^^. Lord, now, who 

would have suspected your friend, Miss Prim, of an indiscre- 
tion ? Yet such is the ill-nature of people, that they say her 
uncle stopped her last week just as she was stepping into the 
York Mail with her dancing master. 

Maria,. I'll answer for it, there are no grounds for that report 

Mr8. C. Ah, no foundation in the world, I dare swear ; no 
more, probably, than for the story circulated last month, of 
Mrs. Festino's affair with Colonel Cassino — though, to be sure, 
that affair was never rightly cleared up. 

Josej^h S. The license of invention some people take is mon- 
strous indeed. 

Maria. 'Tis so ; but, in my opinion, those who report such 
things are equally culpable. [ Cross l.] 

Mrs. G. To be sure they are : tale-bearers are as bad as the 
tnle-makers — 'lis an old observation, and a very true one. But 
what's to be done ? as I said before ; how will you prevent 
people from talking ? To-day, Mrs. Clackitt assured me Mr 
and Mrs. Honeymoon were at last become mere man and vrife, 
like the rest of their acquaintance ; she likewise hinted that a 
certain widow in the next street had got rid of her dropsy, and 
recovered her shape in a most surprising manner. But, Lord, 
do you think 1 would report these things ? No, no ! tale-bear- 
ers, as I said before, are just as bad as the tale-makers. 

Joseph S. Ah, Mrs. Candour ! if every body had your for- 
bearance and good-nature ! 

Mrs. G. I confess, Mr. Surface, T cannot bear to hear people 
attacked behind their backs ; and when ugly circumstances 
come out against our acquaintance, I own I always love to think 
the best. By the by, I hope 'tis not true that your brother 
is absolutely ruined ? 

Joseph jS. I am afraid his circumstances are very bad indeed, 
ma'am. 
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Mr 8. G. Ah ! I heard so — but you must tell him to keep up 
his spirits ; everybody almost is in the same way ; so if 
Charles is undone, he'll find half his acquaintance ruined too, 
and that, you know, is a consolation. 

Joseph, 8. Doubtless, ma'am — a very great one. 

Enttr Servant, c. r. 

Serv. Mr. Crabtree and Sir Benjamin Backbite. 

{Exit Servant. 
Lady S. So, Maria, you see your lover pursues you ; positively 
you sha'n*t escape. 

Enter Crabtree, 1st, and Sir Benjamin Backbite 2nd, l. 

Crah. Lady Sneerwell, I kiss your hand — [Crosses to Mrs. 
Candour.] — Mrs. Candour, T don't believe you are acquainted 
with my nephew. Sir Benjamin Backbite ? Egad ! ma'am, he 
has a pretty wit, and is a pretty poet, too ; isn't he. Lady Sneer- 
well ? 

Sir B. (l.) fie, uncle ! 

Crab, Nay, egad, it's true ; T back him at a rebus or a cha- 
rade against the best rhymer in the kingdom. — Has your lady- 
ship heard the epigram ha wrote last week on Lady Frizzle's 
feather catching fire ? — Do, Benjamin, repeat it, or the charade 
you made last night extempore at Mrs. Drowzie's conversazione. 
Come now \ — your first is the name of a fish, your second a 
great naval commander, and — 

Sir B. Uncle, now — pr'thee— [x. r ] 

Crc^. I'faith, ma'am, 'twould surprise you to hear how ready 
he is at these things. [Siti l. of Mrs. Candour. 

Lady S, I wonder. Sir Benjamin, you never publish any- 
thing. 

Sir B, To say truth, ma'am, 'tis very vulgar to print, and as 
my little productions are mostly satires and lampoons on parti- 
cular people, I find they circulate more by giving copies in con- 
fidence to the friends of the parties. [Crosses to Maria.] How- 
ever, I have some love elegies which, when favoiured with this 
lady's smiles, I mean to give the public. 

Crab. 'Fore heaven, ma'am, they'll immortalize you ! — you 
will be handed down to posterity, like Petrarch's Lauia or Wal- 
ler's Sacharissa. 

Sir B, Yes, madam, T think you will like them, when you 
shall see them on a beautiful quarto page, where a neat rivulet 
of text shall murmur through a meadow of margin.— 'Fore Gad, 
they will be the most elegant things of their kind. 
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Sir B. crosses C. 



Servant removes 
lips and exits. 



Maria goes up R. 
oseph comes down 



Crah. [To Mrs. Candour.^ But, ladies, that's true — have you 
heard the news ? 

Mrs. G. What, sir, do you mean the report of — 

Crah. No, ma'am, that's not it — Miss Nicely is going to be 
married to her own footman. 

Mr». C. Impossible! 

Crab. Ask Sir Benjamin. 

Sir B. 'Tis very true, ma'am ; every thing is fixed, and the 
wedding liveries bespoke. 

Crah. Yes — and they do say there were very pressing reasons 
for it. 

Lady 8. (l.) Why, I have heard something of this before. 

Mrs. C. (x. L.) It can't be — and I wonder any one should be- 
lieve such a story, of so prudent a lady as Miss Nicely. 

Sir B, (r. c.) lud ! ma'am, that's the very reason 'twas be- 
lieved at once. She has always been so cautious and so reserv- 
ed, that every body was sure there was some reason for it at 
bottom. 

Mrs. G. Why, to be sure, a tale of scandal is as fatal to the 
credit of a prudent lady of her stamp, as a fever is generally ta 
those of the strongest constitutions. But there is a sort of puny 
sickly reputation, that is always ailing, yet will outlive the ro» 
buster characters of a hundred prudes. 

Sir B. True, madam — there are valetudinarians in reputation 
as well as constitution ; who, being conscious of their weak part, 
avoid the least breath of air, and supply their want of stamina 
by care and circumspection. 

Mrs. C. Well, but this mny be all a mistake. You know, Sir 
Benjamin, very trifling circumstances often give rise to the most 
injurious tales. 

Crab. That they do, I'll be sworn, ma'am. — Did you ever hear 
how Miss Piper came to lose her lover and her character last 
summer at Tunbridge ? — Sir Benjamin, you remember it ? 

Sir B. Oh, to be sure ? — the most whimsical circumstance. 

Lady S. How was it, pray ? 

Grab. AVhy, one evening, at Mrs. Ponto's assembly, the con- 
versation happened to turn on the breeding Nova Scotia sheep 
in this country. Says a young lady in company, I have known 
instances of it — for Miss Letitia Piper, a first cousin of mine, 
had a Nova Scotia sheep that produced her twins. — What ! cries 
the lady dowager Dundizzy (who you know is as deaf as a post), 
has Miss Piper had twins ? — This mistake, as you may imagine, 
threw the whole company into a fit of laughter. 'However, 
'twa^ the next day everywhere reported, and in a few days be- 
lieved by the whole town, that Miss Letitia Piper had actually 
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been brought to bed of a fine boy and girl ; and in less than a 
week, there were some people who could name the father, and 
the farm-house where the babies were put out to nurse. 

Lady 8, Strange, indeed ! 

Crab. Matter of fact, I assure yoii.—[(7r(;««^«^ Surface,'\ — 
lud ! Mr. Surface, pray is it true tliat your uncle. Sir Oliver, is 
coming home ¥ 

Joseph 8, (l.) Not that I know of, indeed, sir. 

Grab, [r. of Joseph, J He has been in the East Indies a .ong 
time. You can scarcely remember him, I believe ? — Sad com- 
fort whenever he returns, to hear how your brother has gone on! 

Joseph 8, Charles has been imprudent, sir, to be sure ; but I 
hope no busy people have already prejudiced Sir Oliver against 
him. He mav reform. 

8ir B. To be sure he may : for my part, I never believed him 
to be so utterly void of principle as people say ; and though he 
has lost all his friends, I am told nobody is better spoken of by 
the Jews. 

Crab, That's true, egad, nephew. If the old Jewry was a 
ward, I believe Charles would be an alderman : — no man more 
popular there, *fore Gad! I hear he pays as many annuities as 
the Irish tontine ; and that whenever he is sick, they have 
prayers for the recovery of his health in all the synagogues. 

8ir B. Yet no man lives in greater !^plendour. 1 hey tell me, 
when he entertains his friends he will sit down to dinner with 
a dozen of his own securities : have a score of tradesmen waiting 
in the antechamber, and an officer behind every guest's chair. 

Joseph 8. This may be entertainment to you, gentlemen, but 
you pay very little regard to the feelings of a brother, 

Maria. Their malice is intolerable. | Goes up,] 

Mrs. G, dear ! she changes colour very much. [Whisf er> d.] 

Lady 8, Do, Mrs. Candour, follow her : she may want your as- 
sistance. [WhispeieL'] 

Mrs, C, That I will, with all my soul. — Poor dear girl, who 
knows what her situation may be ! [Goes u]j.\ 

Lady 8. 'Twas nothing but that she could not bear to Lear 
Charles reflected on, notwithstanding their difference. 

8ir B. The young lady's penchant is obvious. 

Grab. But, Benjamin, you must not give up the pursuit for 
that : follow her, and put her in good humour. Aye, 'fore Gad, 
repeat to her some of your verses ; — by the by, your epigram 
on Lady Betty's ponies. 

Lady 8. (r.) Yes, do ; let us all hear it. 

Joseph 8. YeSj yes, the epigram, by all means. 

8'r B. plague on't, uncle ! 'tis mere nonsense. 

Grab. No no ; 'fore Gad, very clever for an extempore I 
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Sir B. (r. c.) But, ladies, you should be acquainted with the 
circumstance. You must know, that one day Inst week, as La- 
dy Betty Curricle was taking the dust in Hyde Park, in a sort of 
duodecimo phaeton, she desired me to write some verses on her 
ponies ; upon which I took out my pocketbook, and in one mo- 
ment produced the following : 

Sure never were seen two such beautiful ponies ; 
Other horses are clowns, but these macearonies : 
To give them this title I'm sure is not wrong, 
Their legs are so slim, and their tails are so long. 

Crab. There, ladies, done in the smack of a whip, and Oi^ 
horseback too. 

Joseph S. (k.) a very Phoebus, mounted — indeed, Sir Benja- 
min. 

Sir B. dear, sir ! trifles — trifles. 

Unter Lady Teazle, c. r. 

. C. Sir B. and Mrs. 0. I must have a copy. 

ree go up C. Lady S. Lady Teazle, 1 hope we shall see Sir Peter ? 

Lad(/ T. I believe he'll wait on your ladyship presently. 
Ladt/ S. Maria, my dear, you look grave. Come, you shall sit 
down to piquet with Mr. Surface. 
Mari'i. I take very little pleasure in cards — ^however, FU do 
^Teaz7*^*c* as your ladyship pleases. 

ig her on both [Retires vp c, with Lady Sneerwell and Surface. The 

5* guests of the etiening hegin to arrive at the hack, and 

enter at intervals. 
Mrs. C. [They all advance.] Now, IMl die, but you are all so 
scandalous, I'll forswear your society. 

Lady T. What's the matter, Mrs. Candour ? 
Mrs. C. They'll not allow our friend Miss Vermilion to be 
handsome. 

Lady S. [Gomes down, l.] Oh, surely, she is a pretty woman. 
Crab, t am very glad you think so, ma'am. 
Mrs. C. She has a charming fresh colour. 
Lady T. [Crosses, c.J Yes, when it is fresh put on 
Mrs. C. fie ! I'll swear her colour is natural : I have seen 
it come and go. 

Lady T. I dare swear you have, ma'am : it goes off at night, 
and comes again in the morning. 

Mrs. C. Ha 1 ha ! ha ! how I hate to htar you talk so ! But 
surely now, her sister is, or was, very handsome. 

Crab. Who? Mrs. Evergreen? Lord! she's six and fifty 
if she's an hour! 

Mrs. C. Now positively you wrong her ; fifty- two or fifty - 
three is the utmost— and I don't think she looks more. 
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Sir B. (r. c.) Ah! there's no judging by her looks, unless 
one could see her face. 

Lady S. (l.) Well, well, if Mrs. Evergreen does take some 
pains to repair the ravages of time, you must allow she effects 
it with great ingenuity ; and surely that's better than the care- 
less manner in which the widow Ochre caulks her wrinkles. 

Sir B. Nay, now. Lady Sneerwell, you are severe upon the 
widow. Come, come, 'tis not that she paints so ill — but when 
she has finished her face, she joins it on so badly to her neck, 
that she looks like a mended statue, in which the connoisseur 
may see at once that the head is mo'dern, though the trunk is 
antique. 

Crab. Ha ! ha I ha I Well said, nephew I 
[Music. Servants give the characters coffee^ &c. and wait behind. 

Mrs. C. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Well, you make me laugh ; but I vow 
I hate you for it. What do you think of Miss Simper ? 

Sir B, Why, she has very pretty teeth. 

Lady T, Yes, and on that account, when she is neither speak- 
ing nor laughing (which very seldom happens), she never abso- 
lutely shuts her mouth, but leaves it always ajar, as it were, — 
thus. \^Shoios her teeth, 

Mrs. C. How can you be so ill-natured? 

Lady T. Nay, I allow even that's better than the pains Mrs. 
Prim takes to conceal her losses in front. She draws her mouth 
till it positively resembles the aperture of a poor's box, and all 
her words appear to slide out edgewise, as it were, — thus — 
How do you dOy madam? Tes^ madam, [Mimics. 

Lady S. Very well, Lady Teazle ; I see you can be a little 
severe. 

Lady T. In defence of a friend it is but justice. But here 
comes Sir Peter to spoil our pleasantry. 

[Crosses l. 

Servant announces. — Enter Sir Peter Teazle, c. r. 

Sir P. Ladies, your most obedient. Mercy on me ! here is 
the whole set ! a character dead at every word, I suppose. 

[Aside. 

Mrs. C. T am rejoiced you are come. Sir Peter. They have 
been so censorious — they'll allow good qualities to nobody. 

Sir P. That must be very distressing to you^ indeed, Mrs. 
Candour. 

Mrs. C. Not even good nature to our friend Mrs. Pursy. 

Lady T. (l. c.) What, the fat dowager who was at Mrs. 
Quadrille's last night ? 
^ Mrs. C. Nay, but her bulk is her misfortune ; and. when she 
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takes such pains to get rid of it, you ought not to reflect on 
her. 

Lady 8. Thafs very true, indeed. 

Lady T, Yes, I know she almost lives on acids and small 

whey ; laces herself hy pulleys ; and often in the hottest noon 

in summer, you may see her on a little squat pony, with her 

Lady T. imitates hair plaited up behind like a drummer's, and puffing round the 

fat woman riding. Ring on a fuU trot. [x. C. 

Mrs. C. I thank you, Lady Teazle, for defending her. 

Sir P. Yes, a good defence truly ! 

Mrs. G. But Sir Benjamin is as censorious as Miss Sallow. 

Crah. Yes, and she is a curious being to pretend to be cen- 
sorious — an awkward gawky, without any one good point under 
heaven. 

Mrs. G. Positively, you shall not be so severe. Miss Sallow 
is a near relation of mine by marriage, and as for her person, 
great allowance is to be made ; for, let me tell you, a woman 
labours under many disadvantages who tries to pass for a girl 
at six and thirty. 

Lady S. Though surely she is handsome still — and for the 
weakness in her eyes, considering how much she reiads by can- 
dlelight, it is not to be wondered at. 

Mrs. C. True, nnd then as to her manner ; upon my word, I 
think it is particularly graceful, considering she never had the 
least education : for you know her mother was a Welsh milliner, 
and her father a sugar-baker at Bristol. 

Sir B. Ah I you are both of you too good-natured ! 

Sir P. Yes, damned good-natured I This their own relation ! 
mercy on me I [x. l. [Aside, 

Sir B. And Mrs. Candour is of so moral a turn. 

Mrs. G. Well, I will never join ridiculing a friend ; and so I 
constantly tell my cousin Ogle; and you all know what preten- 
sions she has to be critical on beauty. 

Grab. Oh, to be sure ! she has herself the oddest countenance 
that ever was seen ; 'tis a collection of features from all the dif- 
ferent countries of the globe. 

Sir B. So she has, indeed — an Irish front. 

Grab. Caledonian locks — 

Sir B. Dutch nose — 

Grah. Austrian lips — 

Sir B. Complexion of a Spaniard — 

Grab. And teeth d la Ghinois — 

Sir B. In short, her face resembles a table d*Mte at Spa — 
where no two guests are of a nation — 

Grab. Or a congress at the close of a general war — wherein 
all the members, even to her eyes, appear to have a different 
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Tnlerest, and her nose and chin are the only parties likely (o 
join issue. 

Mrs. 0, Ha! ha! ha! 

Sir P. Mercy on my life ! — a person they dine with twice a 
week. [Aside. 

Mrs. 0. Nay, but I vow you shall not carry the laugh off so 
—for, give me leave to say, that Mrs. Ogle — 

Sir P. [Grosses to Mrs Candour.] Madam, madam, I beg your 
pardon — ^there's no stopping these good gentlemen's tongues. 
But when I tell you, Mr>i. Candour, that the lady they are abus- 
ing is a particular friend of mine, I hope you'll not take her 
part. [Mi's. Candour turns up the stage. 

Lady S. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Well said. Sir Peter ! but you are a 
cruel creature, — too phlegmatic yourself for a jest, and too 
peevish to allow wit in others. 

Sir P. Ah ! madam, true^^wit is more nearly allied- to good- 
nature than your ladyship is aware of. 

Lady T, True, Sir Peter ; I believe they are so near akin that 
they can never be united. 

Sir B. Or rather, suppose them man and wife, because one so 
seldom sees them together. 

Lady T. But Sir Peter is such an enemy to scandal, T believe 
he would have it put down by parliament. 

Sir P. 'Fore heaven, madam, if they were to consider the 
sporting with reputation of as much importance as poaching on 
manors, and pass an act for the preservation of fame, as well as 
game, 1 believe many would thank them for the bill. 

Lady S. Lud ! Sir Peter ; would you deprive us of our 
privileges ? 

Sir P. Ay, madam ; and then no person should be permitted 
to kill characters and run down reputation, but qualified old 
maids and disappointed widows. 

Lady S. Go, you monster ! 

Mrs. C. But, surely, you would not be quite so severe on 
those who only report what they hear ? 

Sir P. Yes, madam, I would have law merchant for them too ; 
and in all cases of slander currency, whenever the drawer of the 
lie was not to be found, the injured parties should have a right 
to come oil any of the indorsers. 

[Servant enters c. arid whisjyei's Sir Peter. 

Crab. Well, for my part, 1 believe there never was a scanda- 
lous tale without some foundation. 

Sir P. [To the Servant.] I'll be with them directly.— I'll get 
away unperceived. [Apart.] [Exit Servant^c 
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Lady S. Sir Peter, jou are not going to leave us just as the 
dance begins. 

Sir P. Your ladyship must excuse me ; Fm called away by 
particular business. But I leave my character behind me. 

\^Exit Sir Peter ^ c. 

Sir B, Well — certainly, Lady Teazle, that lord of yours is a 
strange being : I could tell you some stories of him that would 
make you laugh heartily, if he were not your husband. 

Lady T. 0, pray don't mind that; — why don't you? — Come, 
do let's hear them. [Joins the rest of the company going into 
the next room c. Surface and Maria advance. 

Joseph S. Maria, I see you have no satisfaction in this society. 

Maria, (l.) How is it possible I should? — If to raise mali- 
cious smiles at the infirmities or misfortunes of those who 
have never injured us, be the province of wit or humour, 
Heaven grant me a double portion of dulness ! 

Joseph S, (r.) Yet they appear more ill-natured than they 
are, — they have no malice at heart. 

Maria. Then is their conduct still more contemptible ; for, 
in my opinion, nothing could excuse the intemperance of their 
tongues, but a natural and uncontrollable bitterness of mind. 

Joseph S. But can you, Maria, feel thus for others, and be 
unkind to me alone? — Is hope to be denied the tenderest pas- 
sion? 

Maria. Why will you distress me by renewing this subject ? 

Joseph S. Ah, Maria ! you would not treat me thus, and op- 
pose your guardian. Sir Peter's will, but that I see that profli- 
gate Charles is still a favoured rival. 

Maria. Ungenerously urged ! — But whatever my sentiments 
are for that unfortunate young man, be assured I shall not feel 
more bound to give him up, because his distresses have lost 
him the regard even of a brother. [Crosses^ r. 

Joseph S. (l.) Nay, but Maria, do not leave me with a frown : 

Joseph kneels to ^J all that's honest, I swear — Gad's life, here's Lady Teazle ! — 

^aria. [Aside.] — You must not — no, you shall not — for, though I have 

the greatest regard for Lady Teazle — 

Maria. Lady Teazle ! 

Josejyh S. Yet, were Sir Peter to suspect — 

Enter Lady Teazle, l. c. l. a)id comes forward, c. 

Lady T. What is this, pray? Does he take her forme? — 
Joseph rises. Child, you are wanted in the next room. — [Exit Maria, c. c] 

— What is all this, pray ? 

Joseph S. 0, the most unlucky circumstance in nature! 
Maria has somehow suspected the tender concern I have for 
your happiness, and threatened to acquaint Sir Peter with her 
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suspicions, and I was just endeavouring to reason with her 
when you came in. 

Lady T. Indeed I but you seemed to adopt a very tender 
metliod of reasoning— do you usually argue on your knees ? ^ 

Joseph S. 0, she's a child, and I thought a little bombast — 
But, Lady Teazle, when are 3'ou to give me your judgment on 
my library, as you promised ? 

Lady T, No, no ; I begin to think it would be imprudent, 
and y9u know I admit you as a lover no further than fashion 
requires. 

Joseph 8. True, a mere platonic cicisbeo — what every Lon- 
don wife is entitled to. 

Lady T. Certainly, one must not be out of the fashion. 
However, I have so many of my country prejudices left, that, 
though Sir Peter's ill-humour may vex me ever so, it never 
shall provoke me to — 

Joseph S. The only revenge in your power. Well — I applaud 
your moderation. 

Lady T. Go — ^youare an insinuating wretch. [Crosses, l.] — . 
But we shall be missed — let us join the company. 

Joseph S. But we had better not return together. 

Lady T. Well — don't stay; for Maria shan't come to hear 
any more of your reasoning, I promise you. 

[Lady Teazle goes up c. Music of Minuet, 

Joseph 8. A curious dilemma, truly, my politics have run 
me into ! I wanted, at first, only to ingratiate myself with 
Lady Teazle, that she might not be my enemy with Maria; 
and I have, I don't know how, become her serious lover. Sin- 
cerely, I begin to wish I had never made such a point of gaining 
so very good a character, for it has led me into so many 
damned rogueries, that I doubt I shall be exposed at last. 

[Exit R. as Minuet beging, 

END OF ACT I. 
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ACT II. 

Scene 1. — Sir Peter^s House. A vast and elegant 8aloon. En^ 

trances r and l. 

Enter Lady Teazle aiul Sir Peter, r. 

8ir P. Lady Teazle, Lady Teazle, I'll not bear it ! ^^f\ ^; 'jfey^entef! 

Lady T. (r.) Sir Peter, Sir Peter, you may bear it or not, as He^follows her. 
)''ou please; but I ought to have my own way in every thing; 
and what's more, I will too. What ! though I was educated in 
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the country, T know very well that women of fashion in Lon- 
don are accountable to nobody after they are married. 

Sir P. (l.) Ver}' well, ma'am, very well — so a husband is to 
have no influen e, no authority ? 

Ixidy T. Authority ! No. to be sure : — if you wanted autho- 
rity over me, you should have adopted me, and not married 
End of this s e h °^^ • I ^°^ sure you were old enough. 

imost aside? *^*^*^ Sir P. Old cnou^h ! — ay — there it is. Well, well. Lady 

Teazle, though my life may be made unhappy by your temper, 
I'll not be ruined by your extravagance. 

L(idy T. My extravagance ! I'm sure I'm not more extrava- 
gant than a woman ought to be. 
Affected astonish- gi^ p^ j^o, no, madam, you shall throw away no more sums 
ng^herhatV^mUTor on such Unmeaning luxury. 'Slife I to spend as much to fur- 
i. nish your dressing-room with flowers in winter as would suffice 

to turn the Pantheon into a green-house, and give a f6te cham- 
petre at Christmas. 

Lady 1\ Lord, Sir Peter, am I t > blame, because flowers are 

dear in cold weather! You should find fault with the climate, 

and not with me. For my part, I'm sure, I wish it was spring 

all the year round, and that roses grew under our feet ! [x. l.] 

Sir P. Oons! madam — if you had been born to this, I 

shouldn't wonder at your talking thus ; but you forget what 

your situation was when I married you. 

1 A T \ M f Lffdy T. No, no, I don't ; 'twas a very disagreeable one, or I 

able L. should never have married you. 

I>ir P. Yes, yes, madam, you were then in somewhat a 
humbler style : — the daughter of a plain country squire. Re- 
collect, Lady Teazle, when I saw you first sitting at your 
tambour, in a pretty figured linen gown, with a bunch of keys 
at your side ; your hair combed smooth over a roll, and your 
apartment hung round with fruits in worsted of your own 
working. 

Lady T. yes I I remember it very well, and a curious life 
I led. — My daily occupation to inspect the dairy, superintend 
the poultry, make extracts from the family receipt book, — and 
comb my aunt Deborah's lap-dog. 

Sir P. Yes, yes, ma'am, 'twas so, indeed. 
lAuJy T. And then, you know, my evening amusements! 
To draw patterns for ruffles which I had not materials to make 
LadyT. rises. up; to play Pope Joan with the curate; to read a novel to my 

aunt; or to be stuck down to an old spinet to strum my father 
to sleep after a fox-chase. ' [ Grosses^ r. 

Sir P, (k.) I am glad you have so good a memory. — Yes, 
madam, these were the recreations I took you from ; but now 
you must have your coach — vis-a-vis — and three powdered 
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footmen before your chair; and, in the summer, a pair of 
white cats to draw you to Kensington gardens. No recollec- 
tion, I suppose, when 3^ou were content to ride double, behind 
the butler, on a dock'd coach-horse. 

Ijidy T. (r.) No — I swear I never did that : I deny the 
butler and the coach-horse. 

Sir P. 'J'his, madam, was your situation ; and what have I 
done for you ? I have made you a woman of fashion, of for- 
tune, of rank; in short, I have made you my wife. 

Lady T. Well, then, — and there is but one thing more you 
can make me add to the obligation, and that is 

Sir P. My widow, I suppose? 

Lady T. Hem ! hem ! (Sits l.) 

Sir P. I thank you, madam — but don't flatter yourself ; for 
though your ill conduct may disturb my peace of mind, it 
shall never break my heart, I promise you : however, I am 
equally obliged to you for the hint. 

Lady T. Then why will you endeavour to make yourself so 
disagreeable to me, and thwart me in every little elegant ex- 
pense? 

Sir P. (l.) 'Slife, madam, I say, had you any of these little 
elegant expenses when you married me ? 

Lady T. Lud, Sir Peter! would you have me be out of 
the fashion ? 

Sir P. The fashion, indeed ! What had you to do with the 
fashion before you married me ? 

Lady T, For my part, 1 should think you would like to have 
your wife thought a woman of taste. 

Sir P. Ay — there again — taste — Zounds ! madam, you had 
no taste when you married me ! 

Tjody T. That's very true indeed. Sir Peter, [^Rise] and after 
having married you I should never pretend to taste again, I 
allow. But now. Sir Peter, since we have finished our daily 
j ingle, I presume I may go to my engagement at Lady Sneer- 
welTs. 

Bir P, Ay, there's another precious circimistance — a charm- 
ing set of acquaintance you have made there. 

Lady T. Nay, Sir Peter, they are all people of rank and for- 
tune, and remarkably tenacious of reputation. 

Sir P. Yes, egad, they are tenacious of reputation with a 
vengeance : for they don't choose anybody should have a cha- 
racter but themselves ! — Such a crew ! Ah ! many a wretch 
has rid on a hurdle who has done less mischief than these ut- 
terers of forged tales, coiners of scandal, and clippers of reputa- 
tion. 

Lady T, What ! would you restrain the freedom of speech ? 
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Sir P. Ah ! they have made you just as bad as any one of 
the society. 

La/li/ T. Why, I bejieve I do bear a part with a tolerable 
grace. 

Sir P, Grace, indeed ! 

Lady T. But T vow I bear no malice against the people I 
abuse. — When I sny an ill-natured thing, 'tis out of pure good 
humour; and 1 take it for granted, they deal exactly in the 
same manner with me. 

Sir P. Well, well, Fll call in just to look after my own cha- 
racter. 

Lady T. Then indeed you must make haste after me, or 
you'll be too late. So good-by to ye. [Exit Lady TeazU^ l. d. 

Sir P. So— I have gained much by my intended expostula- 
tion : yet, with what a charming air she contradicts every thing 
I say, and how pleasingly she shows her contempt for my au- 
thority 1 AVell, though I can't make her love me, there is great 
satisfaction in quarrelling with her ; and I think she never ap- 
pears to such advantage, as when she is doing everything in 
her power to plague me. 

Enter Rowley, l. d. 

Rowley. Oh ! Sir Pet(ir, your servant ; how is it with you, 
sir? 

Sir P. (l.) Very bad, master Rowley, very bad. I meet 
with nothing but crosses and vexations. 

Roicley. (R.) AVhat can have happened since yesterday? 

Sir P. A good question to a married man ! 

Roicley, Nay, I'm sure. Sir Peter, your lady cannot be the 
cause of your uneasiness. 

Sir P, Why, has anybody told you she was dead ? 

Rowley. Come, come. Sir Peter, you love her, notwithstand- 
ing your tempers don't exactly agiee. 

Sir P. But the fault is entirely hers, master Rowley. I am, 
myself, the sweetest tempered man alive, and hate a teazing 
temper: and so I tell her a hundred times a day. 

lioicley. Indeed ! 

Sir P. Ay ! and what is very extraordinary, in all our dis- 
putes she is always in the wrong ! But Lady Sneerwell, and 
the set she meets at lier house, encourage the perverseness of 
her disposition. Then, to complete my vexations, Maria, my 
^ward, whom I ought to have the power of a father over, is de- 
^termined to turn rebel too, and absolutely refuses the man 
.whom I have long resolved on for her husband ; meaning, I 
suppose, to bestow herself on his profligate brother. 
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Bowley. You know, sir, I have always taken the liberty to 
differ with you on the subject of these two young gentlemen. 
I only wish you may not be deceived in your opinion of the 
elder. For Charles, my life on't! he will retrieve his errors yet. 
Their worthy father, once my honoured master, was, at his 
years, nearly as wild a spark ; yet, when he died, he did not 
leave a more benevolent heart to lament his loss. 

Sir P. You are wrong, master Rowley. On their father's 
death, you know, I acted as a kind of guardian to them both, 
till their uncle Sir Oliver's Eastern liberality gave them an early 
independence : of course, no person could have more opportuni- Sir P. very much 
ties of judging of their hearts, and I was never mistaken in my j^lie'L* ^"^ ^ °^ 
life. Joseph is indeed a model for the young men of the age. 
He is a man of sentiment, and acts up to the sentiments he pro- 
fesses ; but for the other, take my word for't, if he had any 
grain of virtue by descent, he has dissipated it with the rest 
of his inheritance. Ah ! my old friend Sir Oliver will be 
deeply mortified when he finds how part of his bounty has 
been misapplied. 

Rowley. I am sorry to find you so violent against the young 
man, because this may be the most critical period of his for- 
tune. I came hither with news that will surprise you. 

Sir Pi What ! let me hear. Sir P. rises. 

Rowley, Sir Oliver h arrived, and at this moment in town. In- 
deed, he will be shortly with you. 

Sir P. How you astonish me I I thought you did not expect 

him this month. 

Rmley, I did not; but his passage has been remarkably 
quick. He will make his first call on you. 

Sir P. Egad, I shall rejoice to see my old friend. 'Tis six- 
teen years since we met. — We have had many a day together: 
— but does he still enjoin us not to inform his nephews of his 
arrival ? 

Rowley, Most strictly. He means, before it is known, to 
make some trial of their dispositions. 

Sir P. Ah! there needs no art to discover their merits — how- 
ever, he shall have his way : but, pray, does he know I am 
married ? 

Rowley. Yes, and will soon wish you joy. 

Sir P. What, as we drink health to a friend in a consump- 
tion. Ah ! Oliver will laugh at me. We used to rail at matri- 
mony together : but he has been steady to his text. Weil, he 
must be at my house, though ! — I'll instantly give orders for 
his reception. But, master Rowley, don't drop a word that 
Lady Teazle and I ever disagree. 

Rowley. By no means. 

Sir P. For I should never be able to stand Noll's jokes ; so 
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1 'd have him think, Lord forgive me ! that we are a very happy 
couple. 

Eoicley. I understand you : — ^but then you must be very 
careful not to differ while he is in the house with you. 

Sir P. Egad, and so we must — and that* s impossible. Ah ! 
master Rowley, when an old bachelor marries a young wife, he 
deserves — no— the crime carries its punishment along with it. 

Enter servant, l. d. 

Ser. Sir Oliver Surface, sir, is below. Sir Peter. \^Exit. 

Row. Come, let us go to him. 

Sir P. No no, master Rowley, Td never dare to face Noll at 
this moment Go you and receive him till I can regain my 
composure. And, Rowley, break the news of my marriage in- 
felicity to him gently. Take the edge of his ridicule upon 
yourself, so that when we meet his jests will be easier to bear. 
Go to him. [Exit Rowley, l. 

Sir P. When an old bachelor marries a young wife, what is 
he to expect ? 'Tis now six months since Lady Teazle made 
me the happiest of men — and I have been the most miserable 
dog ever since ! We tift a little going to church, and came to 
a quarrel before the bells had done ringing. I was more than 
once nearly choked with gall during the honeymoon, and had 
lost all comfort in life before my friends had done wishing me 
joy. I am sneered at by all my acquaintance, and paragraphed 
in the newspa[)ers She dissipates my fortune, and contradicts 
all my humours : yet, the worst of it is, I doubt I love her, or I 
should never bear all this. However, FU never be weak enough 
to own it. [Exit Sir Peter^ r. 

Enter Sir Oliver Surface and Rowley, l. r. 

Sir 0. (r.) Hal ha ! ha! So ray old friend is married, hey? 
—a young wife out of the country — Ha! ha! ha! That he 
should have stood bluff to old bachelor so long, and sink into a 
husband at last 

Row. (l.) But you must not rally him on the subject. Sir Oli- 
ver : 'tis a tender point, I assure you, though he has been mar- 
ried only seven months. 

Sir Then he has been just half a year on the stool of re- 
pentance! — Poor Peter ! But you say he has entirely given 

up Charles, — never sees him, hey ? 

Row. His prejudice against him is astonishing, and I am sure, 
greatly increased by a jei lousy of him with Lady Teazle, which 
he has been industriously led into by a scandalous society in the 
neighbourhood, who have contributed not a little to Charles's ill 
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name. Whereas, the truth is, I believe, if the lady is partial to 
either of them, his brother is the favourite. 

Sir 0. (R.) Ay, I know there are a set of malicious, prating, 
impudent gossips, both male and female, who murder characters 
to kill time ; and will rob a young fellow of his good name, be- 
fore he has years to know the value of it. But I am not to be 
prejudiced against my nephew by such, I promise you. — No, no, 
— if Charles has done nothing false or mean, I shall compound 
for his extravagance. 

Roic. (r.) Then, my life on*t, you will reclaim him. Ah, 

sir ! it gives me new life to find that your heart is not turned 
against him ; and that the son of my good old master has one 
friend, however, left. 

Sir 0. What, shall T forget, master Rowle}", when I was at 
his years myself ? — Egad, my brother and I were neither of us 
very prudent youths ; and yet, I believe, you have not seen 
many better men than your old master was. 

Row. Sir, 'tis this reflection gives me assurance that Charles 
may yet be a credit to his family. But here comes Sir Peter. 

[Goes a little up. 

Sir 0. Egad, so he does. — Mercy on me ! — he's greatly alter- 
ed — and seems to have a settled married look ! One may read 
husbaiid in his face at this distance ! 

Enter Sir Peter Teazle, r. 

Sir P. (r.) Hah ! Sir Oliver — my old friend ! Welcome to 
England a thousand times ! 

Sir 0. (c.) Thank you — thank you. Sir Peter ! and i'faith I'm 
glad to find you well, believe me. 

Sir P (r.) Oh ! tis a long time since we met — fifteen years, I 
'doubt. Sir Oliver, and many a cross accident in the time. 

Sir 0. Ay, I have had my share. — But what ! I find you are 
married, hey, my old boy ? — Well, well — it can't be helped — and 
so — I wish you joy with all my heart. 

Sir P. Thank you, thank you. Sir Oliver. — Yes, I have enter- 
ed into — the happy state ; — but we'll not talk of that now. 

Sir 0. True, true, Sir Peter : old friends should not begin on 
s^ievances at first meeting — no, no, no. — 

Row. (l.) Take care, pray, sir. — 

Sir 0. Well — so one of my nephews is a wild rogue, I find, 
hey ? 

Sir P. Wild! — Ah! my old friend, I grieve for your disap- 
pointment there ; he's a lost young mun, indeed. However, his 
brother will make you amends ; Joseph is, indeed, what a youth 
should be. Every body in the world speaks well of him. 

Sir 0. I am sorry to hear it ; he has too good a character to 
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be an honest fellow. Every body speaks well of him ! — Pshaw! 
then he has bowed as low to knaves and fools as to the honest 
dignity of genius and virtue. 

Sir P, What, Sir Oliver ! do you blame him for not making 
enemies ? 

Sir 0. Yes, if he has merit enough to deserve them. 

Sir P. Well, well — you'll be convinced when you know him. 
'Tis edification to hear him converse ; he professes the noblest 
sentiments. 

Sir 0. Oh ! plague of his sentiments ! If he salutes me with 
a scrap of morality in his mouth, I shall be sick directly. — But, 
however, don't mistake me, Sir Peter; I don't mean to defend 
Charles's errors: but before I form my judgment of either of 
them, I intend to make a trial of their hearts ; and my friend 
Rowley and I have planned something for the purpose. 

Pair. And Sir Peter shall own for once he has been mistaken. 

Sir P. Oh ! my life on Joseph's honour. 

Sir 0. And my life on the other. Odds my life! I am not 
sorry that he has run out of the course a little ; for my part, I 
hate to see prudence clinging to the green suckers of youth; 
'tis like ivy round a sapling, and spoils the growth of the tree. 

Sir P. (c.) Well, well, but — this plan, master Rowley? I 
don't see the jet of your scheme. 

Pow, (r.) Why, sir, it is this : There is a certain Mr. Stanley, 
who is nearly related to them by their mother. He was once 
a merchant in Dublin, but has been ruined by a series of unde- 
served misfortunes. He has applied, by letter, since his confine- 
ment, both to Mr. Surface and Charles ; from the former he has 
received nothing but evasive promises of future service, while 
Charles has done all that his extravagance has left him power to 
do ; and he is, at this time, endeavouring to raise a sum of money, 
part of which, in the midst of his own distresses, I know he in- 
tends for the service of poor Stanley. 

Sir 0. (R.) Ah ! he is my brother's son. 

Sir P. Well, but how is Sir Oliver personally to — 

Poir. Why, sir, I will inform Charles and his brother that 
Stanley has obtained permission to apply personally to his 
friends, and as they have neither of thorn ever seen him, let Sir 
Oliver assume his character, and he will have a fair opportunity 
of judging, at least, of the benevolence of their dispositions ; 
and believe me, sir, you will find in the youngest brother, one, 
who, in the midst of folly and dissipation, has still, as our im- 
mortal bard expresses it, — ''a heart to pity, and a hand, open 
as day, for melting charity." 

[St^rcrtnt € 'iters and whispers Roicley, 

Sir P. Pshaw ! What signifies his having an open hand or 
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purse either, when he has nothing left to <nve ? "Well, well — 
make the trial, if you please. 

Sir 0. But where is the fellow whom you brought for me to 
examine, relative to Charles's aifairs ? 

Mow. Below, waiting your commands, and no one can give 
you better intelligence. This, Sir Oliver, is a friendly Jew, 
who, to do him justice, has done every thing in his power to 
bring your nephew to a proper sense of his extravagance. 

Sir P. Pray, let us have him in. 

How. Desire Mr. Moses to walk up stairs. [Exit Servant. 

Sir P. But pray, why should you suppose he will tell the 
truth ? 

How. Oh ! I have convinced him that he has no chance of re- 
covering certain sums advanced to Charles, but through the 
bounty of Sir Oliver, who he knows is arrived ; so that you 
may depend on his fidelity to his own interests : I have also 
another evidence in my power, one Snake, whom I have detected 
in a matter little short of forgery, and shall shortly produce to 
remove some of your prejudices, Sir Peter, relative to Charles 
and Lady Teazle. 

Sir P. I have heard too much on that subject. [Sits.] 

Row, Here comes the honest Israelite. — 

Enter Moses, l. d. 

This is Sir Oliver. 

Sir 0. Sir, I understand you have lately had great dealings 
with my nephew, Charles. 

Moses. [ Crosses to Sir 0J\ Yes, Sir Oliver, I have done all I 
could for him ; but he was ruined before he came to me for as- 
sistance. 

Sir O. That was imlucky, truly ; for you had no opportu- 
nity of showing your talents. 

Moses. None at all ; I hadn't the pleasure of knowing his 
distresses till he was some thousands worse than nothing. 

Sir 0. Unfortunate, indeed ! — But I suppose you haCve done 
all in your power for him, honest Moses ? 

Moses, Yes, he knows that; — this very evening I was to 
have brought him a gentleman from the city, who does not know 
him, and will, I believe, advance him some money. 

Sir P. What, one Charles never had money from before ? 

Moses, Yes — Mr. Premium, of Crutched Friars, formerly a 
broker. 

Sir P, [Rises.] Egad, Sir Oliver, a thought strikes me I — 
Charles, you say, does not know Mr. Premium ? 

Moses, Not at all. 

Sir P, Now then. Sir Oliver, you may have a better oppor- 
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tunity of satisfying yourself than by any old romancing tale of 
a poor relation : go with my friend Moses, and represent Premi- 
um, and then, Fll answer for it, you'll see your nephew in all 
his glory. 

Sir 0. Egad, I like this idea better than the other, and I 
may visit Joseph afterwards, as old Stanley. 

Sir P, True — so 3 ou may. 

How. "Well, this is taking Charles rather at a disadvantage, 
to be sure ; — ^however, Moses, you understand Sir Peter, and 
will be faithful ? 

Moses. You may depend upon me ; [Looks at his watch. '\ this 
is near the time I was to have gone. [Crosses l. 

Sir 0. I'll accompany you as soon as you please, Moses 
Sir O. crosses L. But hold I I have forgot one' thing — how the plague shall 

tej Moses, stopping j ^^ ^^j^ ^^ p^g^ f^^. ^ j^^ 9 

Moses. There's no need — the principal is Christian. 

Sir 0. Is he ? I'm very sorry to hear it But then again, 
an't I rather too smartly dressed to look like a money lender f 

ASir P. Not at all ; 'twould not be out of character, if you 
went in your own cairiage, would it, Moses ? 

Moses. Not in the least. 

Sir 0. Well — but how must I talk ? — there's certainly some 
cant of usury and mode of treating that I ought to know. 

Sir P. 0! there's not much to learn. The great point, as I 
take it, is to be exorbitant enough in your demands — hey, 
Moses ? 

Moses. Yes, that's a very great point 

Sir 0. I'll answer for't I'll not be wanting in that. I'll ask 
him eight or ten per cent on the loan, at least. 

Moses. If you ask him. no more than that, you'll be discovered 
immediately. 

Sir 0. Hey ! — what the plague ! — how much then ? 

Moses. That depends upon the circumstances. If he appears 
not very anxious for the supply, you should require only forty 
or fifty per cent ; but if you find him in great distress, and 
want the moneys very bad, you may ask double. 

Sir P. A good honest trade you're learning, Sir Oliver. 

Sir 0. Truly, I think so — and not unprofitable. 

Moses. Then, you know, you hav'n't the moneys yourself, but 
are forced to borrow them for him from a friend. 

Sir 0. Oh ! I borrow it of a friend, do I ? 

Moses. Yes ; and your friend is an unconscionable dog : but 
you can't help that. 

Sir 0. My friend an unconscionable dog, is he ? 

Moses. Yes, and he himself has not the moneys by him, but 
is forced to sell stock at a great loss. 



crossing. 
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Sir 0. He is forced to sell stock at a great loss, is he ? "Well, 
that's very kind of him. 

Sir P. r faith, Sir Oliver — ^Mr. Premium, I mean, — you'll soon 
be master of the trade. 

Sir 0. •Moses shall give me further instructions as we go to- 
gether. 

Sir P. You will not have much time, for your nephew lives 
hard by. 

Sir 0. ! never fear: my tutor appears so able, that though 
Charles lived in the next street, it must be my own fault if I am 
not a complete rogue before I turn the corner. 

[Exeunt Sir Oliver Surf ace and Mbses^ l. 

Sir P. So, now, I think Sir Oliver will be convinced : you are 
partial, Rowley, and would have prepared Charles for the other 
plot. 

How. No, upon my word, Sir Peter. 

Sir P. Well, go bring me this Snake, and 111 hear what he 
has to say, presently. — I see Maria, and want to speak with her. 
[Exit Hoioley^ l. ] I should be glad to be convinced my suspi- nJ^i^l^^^^^'^^ 
cions of Lady Teazle and Charles were unjust. I have neveryet 
opened my mind on this subject to my friend Joseph — I am de- 
termined I will do it — he will give me his opinion sincerely. 

Enter Maria, l. 

So, child, has Mr. Surface returned with you ? 

Maria, (l.) No, sir; he was engaged. 

Sir P, (r.) "Well, Maria, do you not reflect, the more you 
converse with that amiable young man, what return his partial- 
ity for you deserves ? 

Mari'i. Indeed, Sir Peter, your frequent importunity on this 
subject distresses me extremely — ^you compel me to declare, that 
I know no man who has ever paid me a particular attention 
whom I woul 1 not prefer to Mr. Surface. 

Sir P. So — here's perverseness ! — No, no, Maria, 'tis Charles 
only whom you would prefer. 'Tis evident his vices and follies 
have won your heart. 

Maria. This is unkind, sir. You know I have obeyed you in 
neither seeing nor coiTesponding with him : I have heard enough 
to convince me that he is unVorthy of my regard. Yet I can- 
not think it culpable, if, while my understanding severely con- 
demns his vices, my heart suggests some pity for his distresses. 

Sir P. "Well, well, pity him as much as you please ; but give 
your heart and hand to a worthy object. 

Maria. Never to his brother. [ Grosses, r. 

Sir P. Go — perverse and obstinate ! but take care, madam ; 
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Lady T. sings off 
stage, 'Til be no 
submissive wife." 



you have never yet known what the authority of a guardian is*, 
don't compel me to inform you of it. 

Maria. 1 can only say, you shall not have just reason. 'Tis 
true, by my father's will, I am for a short period bound to re- 
gard you as his substitute ; but I must cease to think you so 
when you would compel me to be miserable. [Exit Maria, r. 

Sir P. Was ever man so crossed as I am ? Every thing con- 
spiring to fret me I I had not been involved in matrimony a 
fortnight, before her father, a hale and hearty man, died, on pur- 
pose, I believe, for the pleasure of plaguing me with the care of 
his daughter. [Lady Teazle sings without,] But here comes 
my helpmate I She appears in great good humour. How happy 
I should be if I could tease her into loving me, though but a 
little I 
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Enter Lady Teazle, r. d. 

Lady T, Lud ! Sir Peter, I hope you hav'n't been quarrelling 
with Maria ? It is not using me well to be ill-humoured when 1 
am not by. 

Sir P. (l.) Ah ! Lady Teazle, you might have the power to 
make me good-humoured at all times. 

Lady T. (r.) I am sure I wish I had ; for I want you to be 
in a charming sweet temper at this moment. Do be good- 
humoured now, and let me have two hundred pounds, will you ? 

Sir P. Two hundred pounds ! What, an't I to be in a good- 
humour without paying for it? But speak to me thus, and 
i'faith there's nothing I could refuse you. You shall have it 
[Gives her notes] ; but seal me a bond of repayment 

Lady T. no — there — my note of hand wiU do as well. 

[ Offering her hand. 

Sir P, And you shall no longer reproach me with not giving 
you an independent settlement I mean shortly to surprise 
you : — but shall we always live thus, hey ? 

Lady T, If you please. I'm sure I don't care how soon we 
leave off quarrelling, provided you'll own you were tired first 

Sir P. Well— then let our future contest be, who shall be 
most obliging. 

Lady T, I assure you. Sir Peter, good nature becomes you — 
you look now as you did before we were married, when you 
used to walk with me under the elms, and tell me stories of 
what a gallant you were in your youth, and chuck me under the 
chin, you would ; and ask me if I thought I could love an old 
fellow, who would deny me nothing: — didn't you ? 

Sir P, Yes, yes, and you were kind and attentive — 

Lady T. Ay, so I was, and would always take your part, 
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when my acquaintance used to abuse you, and turn you into 
ridicule. 

SirP, Indeed! 

Lady T. Ay, and \7bcn my cousiri Sophy has called 'you a 
stiff, peevish old bachelor, and laughed at me for thinking of 
marrying one who might bo my father, I have always defended 
you, and said, I didn't think you so ugly by any means. 

Sir P. Thank you. 

Lady T. And I dared say you'd make a very good sort of a 
husband. 

Sir P, And you prophesied right : and we shall now be the 
happiest couple — 

Lady T, And never differ again ? ^Bofh ait, c] 

Sir P. No, never ! — though at the same time, indeed, my 
dear Lady Teazle, you must watch your temper very seriously ; 
for in all our little quarrels, my dear, if you will recollect, my 
love, you always begin first. 

Lady T. I beg your pardon, my dear Sir Peter ; indeed, you 
always gave the provocation. 

Sir P. Now see, my angel ! take care — contradicting isn't the 
way to keep friends. 

Jjjdy T. Then don't you begin it, my love ! 

Sir P, There, now I you — ^you are going on. You don't per- 
ceive, my life, that you are just doing the very thing which you 
know always makes me angry. 

Lady T, Nay, you know if you will be angry without any 
reason, my dear — 

Sir P. There! now you want to quarrel again. 

Lady T. No, I am sure I don't : — but if you will be so peev- 
ish — 

Sir P. There now ! who begins first ? 

Lady T. Why you, to be sure. [Both start up."] I said noth- 
ing — ^but there's no bearing your temper, [x. l.] 

Sir P. No, no, madam ; the fault's in your own temper. 

Jjady T. Ay, you are just what my cousin Sophy said you 
would be. 

Sir P. Your cousin Sophy is a forward, impertinent gipsy. 

Lady T, You are a great bear, I am sure, to abuse my re- 
lations. 

Sir P, Now may all the plagues of marriage be doubled on 
me, if ever I try to be friends with you any more. 

Lady T, So much the better. 

Sir P. No, no, madam : 'tis evidi nt you never cared a pin for 
me, and I was a madman to maiTy you — a pert, rural coquette, 
that had refused half the honest squires in the neighbourhood. 

Lady T. And I am sure I was a lool to marry you — an old 
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dangling bachelor, who was single at fifty, ^only because he 
never could meet with any one who would have him. 

[Crosses, R. 

Sir P. Ay, ay, madam ; but you were pleased enough to lis- 
ten to me : you never had such an offer bv^lore. 

Lady T. No! didn't I refuse Sir Tivy Terrier, who every 
body said would have been a better match ? for his estate is 
just as go »d as yours, and he has broke his neck since we have 
been married. [Crossts, l. 

Sir P. (l.) I have done with you, madam ! You are an un- 
feeling, ungrateful — but there's an end of every thing. I be- 
lieve you capable of every thing that is bad. — Yes, madam, I 
now believe the reports relative to you and Charles, madam. — 
Yes, madaiu, t/ou and Charles are — not without grounds. 

Lady T. (r ) Take care. Sir Peter 1 you had better not msin- 
uate any such thing ! I'll not be suspected without cause, 1 
promise you. 

Sir P. Very well, madam I very well I .j^ separate mamte- 
nance as soon as you please ! Yes, madam, or a divorce ! — Fll 
make an example of myself for the benefit of all old bachelors. 

Laly T. Agreed ! agreed ! — And now, my dear Sir Peter, we 
are of a mind once more, we may be the happiest couple — and 
never differ again, you know — ha! ha! ha ! Well, you are go- 
ing to be in a passion, I see, and I shall only interrupt you — so 
bye — bye. [Exit, l. 

Sir P. Plagues and tortures ! Can't I make her angry 
either I Oh, I am the most miserable fellow ! but I'll not bear 
her presuming to keep her temper : no ! she may break my 
heart, but she shan't keep her temper. [Eodt, r. 

END OF ACT II. 



ACT III 

Scene : The Picture Gallery at Charlks Surface's. Curtains 
in Arch at back concealiny Dining-room, 

Eater Trip, Sir Oliver Surfack, and Moses, r. 

Trip. Here, master Moses ! if you'll stay a moment, Fll try 
whether — what's the gentleman's name? 
Sir 0. Mr. Moses, what is my name ? 
Moses. Mr. Premium. 
Trip. Premium — very well. 

[f^xit Trij), talcing ynuffhehind curtain. 
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Sir 0, (l.) To judge by the servants, one wouldn't believe 
the master was ruined. But what ! — sure, this was my brother's 
house ? 

Noses, (r.) Yes, sir ; Mr. "Charles bought it of Mr. Joseph, 
with the furniture, pictures, &c, just as the old gentleman 
left it. Sir Peter thought it a piece of extravagance in him. 

Sir 0. In my mind, the other's economy in selling it to him 
was more reprehensible by half. 

He-enter Tkip. 

Trip. My master says you must wait, gentlemen : he has 
company, and can't speak with you yet. 

Sir 0. If he knew who it was wanted to see him, perhaps he 
would not send such a message ? 

Trip. Yes, yes, sir: he knows you are here — I did not forget 
little Premium : no, no, no. 

Sir 0, Very well ; and I pray, sir, what may be your name ? 

Trip. Trip, sir ; my name is Trip, at your service. 

Sir 0. Well then, Mr. Trip, you have a pleasant sort of 
place here, I guess ? 

Trip. Why, yes — here are three or four of us pass our time 
agreeably enough ; but then our wages are sometimes a little 
in arrear — and not very great either — but fifty pounds a year, 
and find our own bags and bouquets. [ Grosses to Moses, 

Sir 0. Bag-i and bouquets I halters and bastinadoes I [Aside. 

Trip. And, a-propos, Moses — have you been able to get me 
that little bill discounted ? 

Sir 0, Wants to raise money too ! — mercy on me ! Has his 
distresses, too, I warrant, like a lord, and affects creditors and 
duns. [Aside. 

Moses, (l.) 'Twas not to be done, indeed, Mr. Trip. 

[Gives Trii) the note. 

Tript. (c.) Good lack, you surprise me ! My friend Brush 
has endorsed it, and I thought when he put his name at the 
back of a bill 'twas the same as cash. 

Moses. No ! 'twouldn't do. 

Trip. A small sum — ^but twenty pounds, park'ee, Moses, 
do you think you couldn't get it me by way of annuity ? 

Sir 0. (l.) An annuity I ha ! ha ! a footman raise money by 
way of annuity ! Well done, luxury, egad 1 [Aside. 

Moses. Well, but you must insure your place. 

Trip. 0, with all my heart! I'll insure my place, and my life 
too, if you please. 

Sir 0. It's more than I would your neck. [Aside. 

Moses. But is there nothing you could deposit ? 

THp. Why, nothing capital of my master's wardrobe has 
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dropped lately ; [Bell ringa^ r ] but I could give you a mortgage 
on some of his winter cloihes, with equity of redemption before 
November— or you shall have the reversion of the French 
velvet, or a post-obit on the blue and silver : yBell rings, r] 
these, I should think, Moses, with a few pair of point ruffles, 
as a collateral security. — [Bell rUgH^ r J -Egad, [Grosseg^ r.] I 
heard the bell ! I believe, gentlemen, I can now introduce you. 
Don't forget the annuity, little Moses I This way, gentlemen. 
I'll insure my place, you know. [Opens door^ r. 

Sir 0, If the man be a shadow of the master, this is the 
temple of dissipation indeed ! [ Exeunt^ r. 

Trij) returns at. d draws the curtains at hacJc, discovering Charles 
Surface, Careless, Sir Harry, tfec, at a table. All rise and 
come forward. Sercants hring wine and serve it. lYip exit, r. 

Charles S. 'Fore heaven, 'tis true I — there's the great dege- 
neracy of the age. Many of our acquaintance have taste, spirit, 
and politeness ; but, plague on't, they won't drink wine. 

Care. It is so indeed, Charles! they give into all the sub- 
stantial luxuries of the table, and abstain from nothing but 
wine and wit. 0, certainly society suffers by it intolerably : 
for now, instead of the social spirit of raillery that used to 
mantle over a glass of bright Burgundy, their conversation is 
become just like the Spa water they drink, which has all the 
pertness and flatulency of Champagne, without its spirit or 
flavour. 

Sir 11. [Seated l.] But what are they to do who love play 
better than wine ? 

Care, (r.) True ! there's Sir Harry diets himself for gaming, 
and is now under a hazard regimen. 

Charles S. Then he'll have the worst of it What! you 
wouldn't train a horse for the course by keeping him from 
corn ? For my part, egad I I am never so successful as when I 
am a little merry : let me throw on a bottle of Champagne, and 
I never lose. 

All. Hey, what ? 

Charles S.^ At least, I never feel my losses, which is exactly 
the same thing. 

Care. Ay, that I believe. 

Charles S. And then, what man can pretend to be a believer 
in love, who is an abjurer of wine? 'Tis the test by which the 
lover knows his own heart. Fill a dozen bumpers to a dozen 
beauties, and she that floats at the top is the maid that has be- 
witched you. 

Care. Now then, Charles, be honest, and give us your real 

favourite. 
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Charles S. Why, I have withheld her only in compassion ta 
you. If I toast her, you must give a round of her peers, which 
is impossible — on earth. 

Care. Oh ! then we'll find some canonized vestals, or heathen 
goddesses that will do, I warrant. 

Charles S. Here then, bumpers, you rogues ! bumpers 1 
Maria! Maria I 

Sir H. Maria who ? 

Charles 8. Oh, damn the surname — 'tis too formal to be re- 
gistered in Love's calendar; — Maria ! 

All. Maria I [Th^ drinh, 

Charles S. But now, Sir Harry, beware, we must have 
beauty superlative. 

C'tre. Nay, never study. Sir Harry ; we'll stand to the toast, 
though your mistress should want an eye, and you know you 
have a song will excuse you. 

Sir H. Egad, so I have ! and I'll give him the song instead of 
the lady. 

fiONG. 

Here's to the maiden of bashful fifteen ; 

Here's to the widow of fifty ; 
Here's to the flaunting extravagant quean, 
And here's to the housewife that's thrifty. 
Chorus. Let the toast pass, — , 

Drink to the lass, \/' 

I'll warrant she'll prove an excuse for the glass. 

Here's to the charmer whose dimples we prize; 

Now to thi maid who has none, sir : 
Here's to the girl with a pair of blue eyes, 
And here's to the nymph with but cmc, sir. 
Chorus, Let the toast pass, <fec. 

Here's to the maid with a bosom of snow ; 

Now to her that's as brown as a berry : 
Here's to the wife with a face full of woe, 

And now to the damsel that' merry. 
Chorus. Let the toast pass, &c. 

For let 'em be clumsy, or let 'em be slim. 

Young or ancient, I care not a feather; 
So fill lip your glasses, nay, till to the brim, 

And let us e'en toast them together. 
Chorus. Let the toast pass, &c. 

All. Bravo I Bravo ! 

Enter Trip, r., and whispers Charles Surface. 

Charh'* S. [Ri es.'] Gentlemen, you must excuse me a little. 
Care. Nay, prithee, Charles, what now ? This is one of 
your peerless beauties, I suppose, has dropt in by chance ? 
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CJiarles S, No, faith ! To tell the truth, 'tis a Jew and a 
broker, who are come by appointment. 

Care. damn it ! let's have the Jew in. 

Sir II. Ay, and the broker too, by all means. 

Care. Yes, yes, the Jew an 1 the broker. 

Charles S. Egad, with all my heart ! Trip, bid the gentlemen 
walk in —[Exit Trip, r.] — though there's one of them a stran- 
ger, I can assure you. 

Cai'e. Charles, let us give them some generous Burgundy, 
and perhaps they'll grow conscientious. 

Charles S. hang' em, no ! wine does but draw forth a man's 
natural qualities ; and to make them drink would only be to 
whet their knavery. 

Enter Trip, Moses, and Sir Oliver Surface, r. 

Thei/ crosi to l. 

Charlei 8. So, honest Moses, walk in ; walk in, pray, Mr. 
Premium — ^that's the gentleman's name ; isn't it, Moses ? 

Moses. Yes, sir. 

Charles S. Set chairs, Trip — sit down, Mr. Premium — glass- 
es. Trip — sit down, Moses. [Thei/ sit to l.] Come, Mr. Pre- 
mium, I'll give you a sentiment ; here's Sticcess to usury / — Mo- 
ses, fill the gentleman a bumper. 

Moses. Success to usury ! 

Care. Right, Moses — usury is prudence and industry, and 
deserves to succeed. 

Sir 0. Then — here'^s all the success it deserves ! 

Care. [Riiing, and coming forward.] No, no, that won't do! 
Mr. Premium ; you have demurred at the toast, and must 
drink it in a pint bumper, 
r H. coming for- '^^'' S. A pint bumpcr, at least. 
1. Moses. pray, sir, consider — Mr. Premium's a gentleman. 

Cive. And therefore loves good wine. 

Sir H. Give Moses a quart glass — this is mutiny, and a high 
contempt for the chair. 

Charlei S. No, hang it, you shan't I Mr. Premium's a stran- 
ger. 

Care. Plague on 'em, then, if they won't drink I Come, 
Harry, the dice are in the next room. Charles, you'll join us 
Jy s ?r^ and go- when you have finished your business with the gentlemen ? 
up C. Charles S» 1 will ! I will ! [Exeunt all the gentlemen through 

arch,] Careless ? 

Care. [Betuming.] Well! 

Charles S. Perhaps T may want you. 
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Care. 0, you know I am always ready : word or bond, 'tis 
all the same to me. [Exit^ 

Moses. Sir, this is Mr. Premium, a gentleman of the strictest 
honour and secrecy ; and always performs what he undertakes. 
Mr. Premium, this is — 

G'larles S, [Putting Moses across to l.] Pshaw ! have done. — 
Sir, my friend Moses is a very honest fellow, but a little slow at 
expression : he'll be an hour giving us our titles. Mr. Pre- 
mium, the plain state of the matter is this : I am an extrava- 
gant young fellow, who want money to burrow — you I take to 
be a prudent old fellow, who has got money to lend. — T am 
blockhead enough to give fifty per cent, sooner than not have 
it ; and you, I presume, are rogue enough to take a hundred if 
you can get it. Now, sir, you see we are acquainted at once, 
and may proceed to business without farther ceremony. 

Sir 0. Exceeding frank, upon my word. — I see, sir, you are 
not a man of many compliments. 

Charles S. Oh no, sir ; plain dealing in business I always 
think best 

Sir 0. Sir, I like you the better for it — however, you are 
mistaken in one thing ; I have no money to lend, but I believe 
I could procure some of a friend; but then he's an unconscion- 
able dog; isn't he, Moses? And must sell stock to accommo- 
date you — mustn't he, Moses ? 

Moses. Yes, indeed! You know I always speak the truth, 
and scorn to tell a lie ! 

Charles S. Right. People that speak truth generally do : 
but these are trifles, Mr. Premium. What! I know money 
isn't to be bought without paying for't ! 

Sir 0. Well — but what security could you give ? You have 
no land, I suppose ? 

Charles S. Not a mole-hill, nor a twig, but what's in the 
bough-pots out of the window ! 

Sir 0. Nor any stock, I presume ? 

Charles .*>'. Nothing but live stock — and that's only a few 
pointers and ponies. But pray, Mr. Premium, are you acquaint- 
ed at all with any of my connexions ? 

Sir 0. Why, to say truth, I am. 

Cha les S. Then you must know that I have a dev'lish rich 
uncle in the East Indies, Sir Oliver Surface, from whom I have 
the greatest expectations. 

Sir 0. That you have a rich uncle I have heard; but how 
your expectations will turn out, is more, I believe, than you can 
tell. 

Charles S. no, there can be no doubt. They tell me I'm a 
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prodigious favourite, and that he talks of leaving me every 
thing. 

Si'- 0. Indeed I this is the first I've heard of it. 

Charles 8. Yep, yes, 'tis just so^Moses knows 'tis true; 
don't you, Moses V 

Sir 0. Egad, they'll persuade me presently I'm at Bengal. 

\^Aside. 

Charles S. {Rises,] Now I propose, Mr. Premium, if it's agree- 
able to you, a post-obit on Sir Oliver's life : though at the same 
time, the old fellow has been so liberal to me, that I give you 
my word, I should be sorry to hear any thing had happened to 
him. 

tyir 0. Not more than I should, I assure you. But the bond 
you mention happens to be just the worst security you could 
offer me — for I might live to a hundred, and never see the 
principal. 

Charles 8. 0, yes, you would — the moment Sir Oliver dies, 
you know, you would come on me for the money. 

Sir 0. Then I believe I should be the most unwelcome dun 
you ever had in your life. 

Charles 8. What ! I suppose you're afraid that Sir Oliver is 
too good a life ? 

Sir 0. No, indeed, I am not ; though I have heard he is as 
hale and healthy as any man of his years in Christendom. 

Charles 8. There again, now, you are misinformed. No no, 
the climate has hurt him considerably, poor uncle Oliver 1 Yes, 
yes, he breaks apace, I'm told — and is so much altered lately^ 
that his nearest relations would not know him ! 

Sir 0. No ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! so much altered lately, that hi.s 
nearest relations would not know him ! ha ! ha I ha ! egad — 
Ha! ha! ha! 

Charles 8, Ha! ha! — you're glad to hear that, little Pre- 
mium? 

Sir 0, No, no, I'm not. 

Charles S. Yes, yes, you are — ha ! ha ! ha! — You know that 
mends your chance. 

Sir O. But I'm told Sir Oliver is coming over ? — ^nay, some 
say he is actually arrived ? 

Charles 8. Pshaw ? Sure I must know better than you whe- 
ther he's come or not. No, no; rely on't, hes at this moment 
at Calcutta — isn't he, Moses? 

Moses, yes, certainly. 

Sir 0. Very true, as you say, you must know better than I,^ 
though I have it from pretty good authority — hav'n't I, Moses ? 

Moves, (l.) Yes, most undoubted ! 
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Sir 0, (r.) But, sir, as T understand, yon want a few hun- 
dreds immediately — is there nothing you could dispose of ? 

Charles S. (c.) How do you mean ? 

JS'r 0. For instance, now, I have heard that your father left 
behind him a great quantity of massy old plate ? 

Oharhi S. Lud ! — that's gone long ago. — Moses can tell 
you how better than T can. 

Sir 0. Good lack ! all the family race cups and corporation 
bowls. [Aside,] — Then it was also supposed that his library 
was one of the most valuable and complete. 

Charles S. Yes, yes, so it was — vastly too much so for a pri- 
vate gentleman. For my part, I was always of a communica- 
tive disposition, so I thought it a shame to keep so much know- 
ledge to myself. [ Crosses, r. 

Sir 0. (c.) Mercy upon me ! Learning that had run in the 
family like an heir-loom ! [Aside.] Pray, what are become of 
tbe books? 

Charles S. (r.) You must inquire of the auctioneer, master 
Premium, for I don't believe even Moses can direct you. 

Mosts. I know nothing of books. 

Sir 0. So, so, nothing of the family property left, I suppose ? 

Charles S. Not much indeed ; unless you have a mind to the 
family pictures. I have got a room full of ancestors above, and 
if 3'ou have a taste for old paintings, egad, you shall have 'em 
a bargain. 

Sir 0. Hey! what the devil? Sure, you wouldn't sell your 
forefathers, would you ? 

Charles JS. Every man of them, to the best bidder. 

Sir 0, What ! your great uncles and aunts ? 

Charles S. Ay, and my great grandfathers and grandmothers 
too. 

Sir 0. Now I give him up. [Aside.] What the plague, have 
you no bowels for your own kindred ? Odd's life, do you take 
me for Shylock in the play, that you would raise money of me 
on your own flesh and blood ? 

Charles S, Nay, my little broker, don't be angry ; what 
need you care if you have your uioney's worth ? 

Sir 0. Well, 111 be the purchaser : I think I can dispose of 
the family canvas. Oh, I'll never forgive him this ! never ! 

[Aside, 

Enter Careless y><?7?i arch. 

Care, Come, Charles, what keeps you ? 

Charles S, I can't come yet: i'faith, we are going to have a 
sale above stairs : here's little Premium will buy all my an- 
cestors. 
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Care. 0, burn your ancestors ! 

Charles 8. No, he may do that afterwards, ,if he pleases. 
Stay, Careless, we want you : egad, you shall be auctioneer. 

Care, Oh, have with you, if tiiat^s the case. I can handle a 
hammer as well as a dice-box I Going ! going I 

Sir 0. Oh, the profligates ! [Aside. 

Charles 8. Come, Moses, you shall be appraiser, if we want 
one. Gad's life, little Premium, you don't seem to like the 
business ? 

Sir 0. yes, I do vastly. Ha ! ha 1 ha ! yes, yes, I think 
it a rare joke to sell one's family by auction — ha I ha ! — the 
prodigal ! [Aside, 

Charles S. To be sure ! when a man wants money, where the 
plague should he get assistance if he can't make free with his 
own relations ? 

Sir 0. I'll never forgive him : never ! never 1 

Charles S. (r ) Look around you, gentlemen ; look about 
you — here they are, the family of the Surfaces, up to the con- 
quest. 

Sir 0. (r. c.) And in my opinion, a goodly collection. 

Charles S. Ay, ay, these are done in the true spirit of por- 
trait-painting ; — no volontier gra/^e or expression. Not like 
the works of your modern Raphaels, who give you the strong- 
est resemblance, yet contrive to make your portrait independent 
of you ; so that you may sink the original, and not hurt the 
picture. No, no ; the merit of these is the inveterate likeness — 
all stiflF and awkward as the originals, and like nothing in hu- 
man nature besides. 

Sir 0. Ah ! we shall never see such figures of men again. 

Charles 8. I hope not. — Well, you see, master Premium, 
what a domestic character I am : here I sit of an evening sur- 
rounded by my family. — ^But, come, get to your pulpit^ Mr. 
Auctioneer ; here's an old gouty chair of my grandfather's will 
answer the purpose. [Brings c/iair forward^ c. 

Care. Ay, ay, this will do. But, Charles, I haven't a ham- 
mer; and what's an auctioneer without his hammer ? 

Charles S. Egad, that's true. [Taking pedigree down from 
R.] What parchment have we here? — ^0, our genealogy i^ 
full. Here, Careless, — you shall have no common bit of ma- 
hogany ; here's the family tree for you, you rogue, — this shall 
be your hammer, and now you may knock down my ancestors 
with their x)wn pedigree. 

Sir 0. (l.) What an unnatural rogue ! — an ex post facto 
parricide ! [Aside. 

Care. Yes, yes, here's a list of your generation indeed ; faith, 
Charles, this is the most convenient thing you could have 
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found for the business, for 'twill not only serve as a hammer, 
but a catalogue into the bargain. — Come, begin — A-going, 
a-going, a-going ! 

CJuirlea S. Bravo, Careless I — Well, here's my great uncle. 
Sir Richard Raveline, a. marvellous good general in hi-; da}', T 
assure you. He served in all the Duke of Marlborough's wars, 
and got that cut over his eye at the battle of Malplaquet. — 
What say you, Mr. Premium ? — ^look at him — ^there's a hero, 
not cut out of his feathers, as your modern dipt captains are, 
but enveloped in wigs and regimentals, as a general should be. — 
What do you bid ? 

Sir 0. [Aside to Moses.] Bid him speak. 

Moses. Mr. Premium would have you speak. 

Charles 8. Why, then, he shall have him for ten pounds, and 
Pm sure that's not dear for a staff oflBcer. 

Sir 0. Heaven deliver me ! his famous uncle Richard for ten 
jpounds ! [Aside.] — Very well, sir, I take him at that. 

Charles S Careless, knock down my uncle Richard. — Here, 
now, is a maiden sister of his, my great aunt Deborah, done 
by Kneller in his best manner, and esteemed a very formidable 
likness. — There she is, you see, a shepherdess feeding her 
flock. — You shall have her for five pounds ten — the sheep are 
worth the money. « 

Sir 0. Ah I poor Deborah ! a woman who set such a value on 
herself! [Aside.] — Five pounds ten — she's mine. 

Cliarles S. Knock down my aunt Deborah, Careless ! — This, 
now, is a grandfather of my mother's, a learned judge, well 
known on the western circuit. — What do you rate him at, Moses ? 

Moses. Four guineas. 

Charles S. Four guineas ! — Gad's life, you don't bid me the 
price of his wig. — Mr. Premium, you have more respect for the 
woolsack ; do let us knock his lordship down at fifteen. 

Sir 0. By all means. 

Care. Gone I 

Charles S. And there are two brothers of his, William and 
Walter Blunt, Esquires, both members of parliament, and 
noted speakers ; and what's very extraordinary, I believe, this is 
the first time they were ever bought or sold. 

Sir 0. That is very extraordinary, indeed ! PU take them at 
your own price, for the honour of parliament. 

Care. Well said, little Premium ! — I'll knock them down at 
forty. 

Charles S. Here's a jolly fellow — I don't know what re- 
lation, but he was mayor of Norwich : take him at eight 
pounds. 

Sir 0. No, no ; six will do for the mayor. 
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Charles 8. Come, make it guineas^ and I throw the two alder- 
men there into the bargain. 

Sir 0. They're mine. 

Charles 8. Careless, knock down the mayor and aldermen. 

^But, plague on't, we shall be all day retailing in this 

manner; do let us deal wholesale: what say you, little Pre- 
mium ? Give me three hundred pounds, and take all that 
remains on each side in a lump. 

Care. Ay, ay, that will bo the best way. 

8ir 0, Well, well, any thing to accommodate you ; — they are 
mine. But there is one portrait which you have always passed 
over. 

Cr/re, [Having put the chair away^ comes forward^ l.] What, 
that ill-looking little fellow over the settee ? 

8ir 0. Yes, yes, I mean that, though I don't think him so 
ill-looking a little fellow by any means. 

Charles 8. What, that? — Oh ! that's my uncle Oliver ; 'twas 
done before he went to India. 

Care. Your uncle Oliver ? — ^Gad, then you'll never be friends, 
Charles. That, now, to me, is as stern a looking rogue as ever 
I saw ; an unforgiving eye, and a damned disinheriiing counte- 
nance ! an inveterate knave, depend on't. Don't you think so, 
little Premium ? [Slapping him an the s^ioulder. 

Sir 0. Upon my soul, sir, I do not ; I think it as honest a 
looking face as any in the room, dead or alive ; — but I suppose 
uncle Oliver goes with the rest of the lumber ? 

Charles 8. No, hang it ; I'll never part with poor Noll. The 
old fellow has been very good to me, and, <^d, 1 11 keep his 
picture while I've a room to put it in. 

Sir 0. (l.) The rogue's my nephew after all! [Aside.'] — But, 
sir, I have somehow taken a fancy to that picture. 

Charles 8. (k.) I'm sorry for't, for you certainly will not 
have it. — Oons, haven't you got enough of them ? 

Sir 0, I forgive him everything! [Anide.] — But, sir, when I 
take a whim in my head I don't value money. I'll give you as 
much for that as for all the rest. 

Charles 8, Don't tease me, master broker ; I tell you I'll not 
part with it, and there's an end of it. 

Sir 0. How liKe his father the dog is ! [Aside.] — Well, well, 

I have done. 1 did not perceive it before, but I think I never 

saw such a resemblance — [Aside.] Here is a draft for your 

sum. [ Taking it out of his pocket hook, 

Charles 8. Why, 'tis for eight hundred pounds. 

Sir 0. You will not let Sir Oliver go ? 

Charles 8. Zounds ! no ! — I tell you once more. 

Sir 0. Then never mind the difference, we'll balance that 
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tiuother time — but give me your hand on the bargain ; you are 
An honest fellow, Charles — I beg your pardon, sir, for being so 
free. — Come, Moses. [Ci'osses^ b. 

Charles S. (l.) Egad, this is a whimsical old fellow I But 
hark'ee, Premium, you'll prepare lodgings for these gentlemen ? 

Sir 0, (l.) Yes, yes, I'll send for them in a day or two. 

CTiarles S. But hold ; do now send a genteel conveyance for 
them, for T assure you, they w^ re most of them used to ride in 
their own carriages. 

Sir 0. I will, I will — for all but Oliver. 

Charles S. Ay, all but the little nabob. 

Sir 0. You're fixed on that ? 

Cha7'les S. Peremptorily. 

Sir O. A dear extravagant rogue! [Aside.]— Qood-dB.y \ — 
Come, Moses. Let me hear now who dares call him profli- 
gate ! [Exeunt Sir Oliver Surfa^ and Moses^ k. 

Care, Why, this is the oddest genius of the sort I ever met 
vith. 

Charles 8. Egad, he's the prince of brokers, T think. I won- 
der how the devil Moses got acquainted with so honest a fellow. ^3"°ff^„^?L ^^'®*^'' 
— But hark ! here's Rowley ; do, Careless, say I'll join the com- 
pany in a few moments. 

Care, (r.) I will — don't let that old blockhead persuade you to 
squander any of that money on old musty debts, or any such 
nonsense; for tradesmen, Charles, are the most exorbitant 
fellows. 

Charles S. (l.) Very true, and paying them is only encourag- 
ing them. Ay, ay, never fear. [Exit Careless. \ — So ! this 

was an odd fellow indeed. Let me see — two-thirds of this, 

five hundred and thirty odd pounds, are mine by right. 'Fore 
Heaven ! I find one's ancestors are more valuable relations than I 
took them for ! — Ladies and gentlemen, your most obedient and 
very grateful servant. 

Enter Rowley, r. 

Hah! old Rowley! egad, you are just come in time to take 
leave of your old acquaintance. 

Bow. (l.) Yes, I heard they were a going. But I wonder you 
can have such spirits under so many distresses. 

Charles S. Why, there's the point I my distresses are so many, 
that I can't afford to part with my spirits ; but I shall be rich 
and splenetic, all in good time. However, I suppose you are 
surprised that I am not sorrowful at parting with so many near 
relations ; to be sure, 'tis very affecting : but you see they never 
move a muscle, so why should I ? 

How. There's no making you serious a moment. 
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Cluirles S. Yes, faith, I am so now. Here, my honest Row- 
ley, here, get me this changed directly, and take a hundred 
pounds of it immediately to old Stanley. 

Hoc. A hundred pounds I Consider only — 

Charles 8. Gad's life, don't talk about it ; poor Stanley's 
wants are pressing, and if you don't make haste, we shall have 
some one call that has a better right to the money. 

Hjw. Ah ! there's the point ! I will never cease dunning you 
with the old proverb — 

Charles S. 'Be jast before you're generous.' — Why, -so I 
would if I could ; but Justice is an old hobbling beldame, and I 
can't get her to keep pace with Generosity, for the soul of me. 

How, Yet, Charles, believe me, one hour's reflection — 

Charles 8. Ay, ay, it's very true ; but hark'ee, Rowley, while 
I have, by heaven Fll give ; so damn your economy, and away 
to old Stanley with the money. 

[Bj'eunt Charles, Rowley gdng^ meets Moses, r., and Sir Oli- 
ver Surface, who enter, 

8ir 0. 0, here's Rowley. 

lio2c. (l.) So, Sir Oliver, T find you have made a purchase- 



Sir 0. (c.) Yes, yes, our young rake has parted with his an- 
cestors like old tapestry. 

Row. And here has he commissioned me to re-deliver you 
part of the purchase money — I mean, though, in your necessi- 
tous character of old Stanley. 

Moses, (r.) Ah! there's the pity of all; he is so damned cha- 
ritable. 

Rf>w. And I left a hosier and two tailors in the hall, who, I'm 
sure, won't be paid, and this hundred would satisfy them. 

Sir 0. Well, well, I'll piy his debts, and his benevolence too. 
— But now I am no more a broker, and you shall introduce me 
to the elder brother as old Stanley. 

Row. Not yet awhile ; Sir Peter, I know, meant to call there 
about this time. 

Enter Trip front dining-room. 

Trip. 0, gentlemen, I beg pardon for not showing you out ; 
this way — [Crosses, r.] — Moses, a word. 

[Exeunt Trip and Moses, r. 

Sir 0. (l.) There's a fellow for you —would you believe it, 
that puppy intercepted the Jew on our coming, and wanted to 
Taise money before he got to his master. 

Row. (r.) Indeed ! 

Sir 0. Yes, they are now planning an annuity business. Ah I 
master Roprley, in my days servants were content with the fol- 
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lies of their masters, when they were worn a little thread-bare ; 
but now, they have their vices, like their birth-day clothes, 
with the gloss on. [l. 

END OP ACT III. 



ACT IV. 

Scene : Joseph Surface's librnry. Servant discovered at fire. 
Enter Joseph. Goes to table; looTcs over some letters. 

Jos. No letter from Lady Teazle ? 

Serv, No, sir. 

Jos. I am surprised she has not sent, if she is prevented from 
coming. [KnochingJ] 

Serv. Sir, I believe that must be Lady Teazle. 

Jos. Hold. See whether 'tis or not. I have a particular mes- 
sage for you if 'tis my brother. {Exit Serv.] Sir Peter certainly 
does not suspect me. Yet I hope I may not lose the heirtss 
through the scrape I've drawn myself into with the wife. How- 
ever, Charles's imprudence and bad character are great points in 
my favour. 

Enter Serv., l. 

Serv. Mr. Stanley, sir. 

Jos. Don't admit him. 

Serv. Sir, I should not have let him in, but that Mr. Rowley 
came to the door with him. 

Joseph S. Pshaw ! blockhead ! to suppose that T should now 
be in a temper to receive visits from poor relations ! — Well, why 
don't you show the fellow up? [Exit Sei'vant, l.].— Sure For- 
tune never played a man of my policy such a trick before. 
My character with Sir Peter, my hopes with Maria destroyed 
in a moment I I'm in a rare humour to listen to other people's 
distresses ? I shan't be able to bestow even a benevolent senti- 
ment on old Stanley. I must try to put a little charity into my 
face, however. 

Enter Sir Oliver. 

Sir 0. I don't like the complaisance of his features. 

Joseph S. Sir, I beg you ten thousand pardons for keeping 
you a moment waiting — Mr. Stanley, I presume. 

Sir 0. (l.) At your service. 

Joseph. Sir, I beg you will do me the honour to sit down — I 
entreat you, sir ! 

Sir 0, Dear sir — there's no occasion — too civil by half ! 

I A side. Sitting, r. 
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Joseph, I have not the pleasure of knowing you, Mr. Stanley , 
but I am extremely happy to see you look so well. You werb 
nearly related to ray mother, Mr. Stanley, I think ? 

Sir 0. 1 was, sir ; — so nearly that my present poverty, 1 fear, 
may do discredit to her wealthy children, else I should not have 
presumed to trouble you. 

Joseph. Dear sir, there needs no apology : — he that is in dis- 
tress, though a stranger, has a right to claim kindred with the 
wealthy. 1 am sure I wish I was one of that class, and had it in 
my power to offer you even a small relief. 

Sir 0. If your uncle, Sir Oliver, were here, I should have a 
friend. 

Joseph. I wish he was, sir, with all my heart: you should 
not want an advocate with him, believe me, sir. 

Sir 0. I should not need one — my distresses would recom- 
mend me. But I imagined his bounty would enable you to be- 
come the agent of his charity. 

Joseph, My dear sir, you were strangely misinformed. Sir 
Oliver is a worthy man, a very worthy man ; but avarice, Mr. 
Stanley, is the vice of age. I will tell you, my good sir, in confi- 
dence, what he has done for me has been a mere nothing, though 
people, I know, have thought otherwise ; and for my part, I nev- 
er chose to contradict the report. 

Sir 0. What ! has he never transmitted you bullion — rupees 
— pagodas ? 

Joseph, dear sir, nothing of the kind : — No, no — a few pre- 
sents now and then — ciiina, shawls, congou tea, avadavats, and 
Indian crackers — little more, believe me. 

Sir 0. Here's gratitude for twelve thousand pounds ! — Ava- 
davats and Indian crackers. [Aside. 

Joseph, (r.) Tlien, my dear sir, you have heard, I doubt not, 
of the extravagance of my brother : there are few would credit 
what I have done for that unfortunate young man. 

Sir 0, (l.) Not I, for one I \Aside. 

Joseph. The sums that I have lent him ! — Indeed, I have been 
exceedingly to blame ; it was an amiable weakness: however, I 
don't pretend to defend it— and now I feel it doubly culpable, 
since it has deprived me of the pleasure of serving you, Mr. 
Stanley, as my heart dictates. \Itises^ puts chair hack. 

Sir 0. Dissembler ! [ J.8i(i6. ] — Then, sir, you can't assist me ? 

Joseph, At present, it grieves me to say, I cannot ; but when- 
ever I have the ability, you may depend upon hearing from me. 

Sir 0, I am extremely sorry — 

Joseph, Not more thin I, believe me ; — to pity without the 
power to relieve, is still more painful than to ask and be denied. 
Sir 0, Kind sir, your most obedient humble servant x. l. 
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Joseph. You leave ine deeply affected, Mr. Stanley. William, 
be ready to open the door. 

Enter Servant, l. 

Sir 0. O, dear sir, no ceremony. 

Joseph, Your very obedient. 

Sir 0. Sir, your most obsequious. 

Joseph. You may depend upon hearing from me, whenever I 
can be of service. 

Sir 0. Sweet sir, you are too good ! 

Joseph. In the mean time, I wish you health and spirits. 

Sir 0. Your ever grateful and perpetual humble servant. 

Joseph, Sir, yours ns sincerily. 

Sir 0, Now I am satisfied. [Aside.^ Charles, you are my heir. 

[E.nt, L. 

Joseph, This is one bad effect of a good character; it invites 
application from the unfortunate, and there needs no small 
dJegree of address to gain the reputation of benevolence without 
incurring the expense. [Knocking. 

Enter Servant, l. 

Seiv. 'Tis her ladyship, sir; she always leaves her chair at 
the milliner's in the next street. 

Joseph S. Stay, stay ; draw that screen before the window — 
[Servant does 8o] — that will do ; — my opposite neighbour is a lady 
of a curious temper. — [Servant exit.] — I have a difficult hand to 
play in this affair. Lady Teazle has lately suspected my views 
on Maria ; but she must by no means be let into the secret, — at 
least, till I have her more in my power. 

Entei' Lady Teazle, l. 

Lady T, Wbat, sentiment in soliloquy now? Have you been 
very impatient ? — Lud ! don^t pretend to look grave. — I vow 
I couldn't come before. [^Grosses^ r. 

Joseph S. (l.) 0, madam, punctuality is a species of con- 
stancy, very unfashionable in a lady of quality. 

[Places chairs, and sits after Lady Teazle is seated. 

Lady T. (r.) Upon my word, you ought to pity me. Do you 
know Sir Peter is grown so ill-natured to me of late, and so 
jealous of Charles too — that's the best of the story, isn't it ? 

Joseph S. I am glad my scandalous friends keep that up. [Aside, 

Lady T. I am sure I wish be would let Maria marrj^ him, 
and then perhaps he would be convinced ; don't you, Mr. Surface V 

Joseph S. Indeed I do not. [Aside.]— Oh^ certainly I do ! for 
then my dear Lady Teazle would be also convince ^ bow wrong 
her suspicions were of mv having any design on the silly girl. 

I^ady T, Well, well, Tm inclined to believe you. But isn't it 
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provoking, to have the most ill-natured things said of one! — 
And there's my friend, Lady Sneorwell, has circulated I don't 
know how many scandalous tales of me, and ail without any 
foundation too — that's what vexes me. 

Joseph S. Ay, madam, to be sure, that is the* provoking cir- 
cumstance — without foundation ; yes, yes, there's the mortifi- 
cation, indeed ; for when a scandalous tale is believed a^inst 
one, there certainly is no comfort like the consciousness of 
having deserved it. 

Ijady T. No, to be sure, then IM forgive their malice ; but to 
attack me, who am really so innocent, and who never say an ill- 
natured thing of any body — that is, of any friend ; and then Sir 
Peter too, to have him so peevish, and so suspicious, when I 
know the integrity of my own heart — indeed, *tis monstrous ! 

Joseph 8. But, my dear Lady Teazle, 'tis your own fault if you 
suffer it. When a husband entertains a groundless suspicion 
rt his wife, and withdraws his contid-nce from her, the original 
compact is broken, and she owes it to the honour of her sex to 
endeavour to outwit him. 

Lady T, Indeed! — so thai »f he suspects me without cause^ 
it follows, that the best way of curing his jealousy is to give him 
reason for't. 

Joseph S. Undoubtedly — ^for fr*ur husband should never be 
deceived in you, — and in that casfi it becomes you to be frail in 
compliment to his discernment. 

Ixidy T, To be sure, what you s^y is very reasonable ; and 
when the consciousness of my innocence — 

Joseph 8. Ah ! my dear madam, thwe is the great mistake : 
'tis this very conscious innocence that is o^ the greatest prejudice 
to you. What is it makes you negligent of forms, and careless 
of the world's opinion ? — why, the consciousness of your own 
innocence. What makes you thoughtless in your conduct, and 
apt to run into a thousand little imprudences ? — why, the con- 
sciousness of your own innocence. What maVes you impatient 
of Sir Peter's temper, and outrageous at his suspicions ? — why, 
the consciousness of your innocence. 
• Iiady T. 'Tis very true ! 

Joseph 8. Now, my dear Lady Teazle, if you n*v»vld bu^ once 
make a tr^'mg; faux pas, you can't conceive how cautious you 
would grow, and how ready to humour and agree with your 
husband. 

Lady T. Do you think so ? 

Joseph 8. Oh ! T am sure on't, and then you wov'*? find all 
scandal would cease at once ; for, in short, your cb^s'^^rter at 
present is like a person in a plethora, absolutely dying from too 
much health. 
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Lady T, So, so ; then I perceive your prescription is that I 
must sin in my own defence, and part with my virtue to preserve 
my reputation. 

Joseph 8. Exactly so, upon my credit, ma* am. 

Lady T, Well, certainly, this is the oddest doctrine, and the 
newest receipt for avoiding calumny ! 

Joseph S. An infallible one, believe me. Prudence, like ex- 
perience, must be paid for. 

Lady T. Why, if my understanding were once convinced — 

Joseph 8, Oh, certainly, madam, your understanding should 
be convinced. — ^Yes, yes — h' aven forbid 1 should persuade you 
to do any thing you thought wrong. No, no, I have too much 
honour to desire it. 

Li-ly T, Don't you think we may as well leave honour out of 
the argument? [Rises^ x. l. 

Joseph 8, Ah ! the ill effects of your country education, I see, 
still remain with you. [Hises. 

Lady T. I doubt they do indeed ; and I will fairly own to 
you, that if 1 could be persuaded to do wrong, it would be by 
Sir Peter's ill usage, sooner than your honourable logic, after all. 

Joseph 8. Then, by this hand, which he is unworthy of 

[Taking her hand. 

Enter Sekvant, l. 

'Sdeath, you blockhead — what do you want ? 

8erv, I beg your pardon, sir, but I thought you would not 
choose Sir Peter to come up without announcing him. 

Joseph 8. Sir Peter ! — Oons — the devil ! 

Lady T. Sir Peter! Lud — I'm ruined — I'm ruined! 

8(iro. Sir, 'twasn't I let him in. 

Lady T. Oh! I'm quite undone! What will become of me? 
Now, Mr. Logic — Oh! mercy, sir, he's on the stairs — I'll get 
behind here — and if ever Tm so imprudent again — 

[ Goes behind screen, 

Joseph 8. Give me that book. 

[8its down, b. c. 8ervant pretends to adjust his chair. 

Enter Sir Peter, l. 

8ir P, Ay, ever improving himself — Mr. Surface, Mr. Sur- 
face — [ Taps Joseph on the shoulder, 

Joseph 8. Oh ! my dear Sir Peter, I beg your pardon — [ Gap- 
ing — throws away the hooJc,]^ — I have been dozing over a stupid 
book. — Well, I am mucli obliged to you for this call. You 
haven't been here, I believo, since I fitted up this room. — Books, 
you know, arc the only things I am a coxcomb in. 
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Sir P, *Tis very neat indeed — Well, well, thaf s proper ; and 
you can make even your screen a source of knowledge — hung, 
I perceive, with maps ? [ Walking tcp towards screen. 

Joseph S. 0, yes, 1 find great use in that screen. 

[Turning Sir Peter from tJie screen, r. 

Sir P. I dare say you must, certainly, when you want to find 
any thing in a hurry. 

Joseph S. Ay, or to hide any thing in a hurry either. [Aside. 

Sir P. Well, I have a little private business 

Joseph S. You need not stay. [To the Servant who places 
chairs. Exit Servant, l.] Here's a chair, Sir Peter — I beg — 

Sir P. [Sits, L.] Well, now we are alone, there is a subject, 
my dear friend, on which I wish to unburthen my mind to you 
— a point of the greatest moment to my peace ; in short, my 
good friend, Lady Teazle's conduct of late has made me very 
unhappy. 

Joseph S. [Seated^ r.] Indeed ! I am very sorry to hear it. 

Sir P. Yes, 'tis but too plain she has not the least regard for 
me; but, what's worse, I have pretty good authority to buppose 
she has formed an attachment to another. 

Joseph S Indeed ! you astonish me ! 

Sir P. Yes ; and, between ourselves, I think I've discovered 
the person. 

Joseph S. How ! you alarm me exceedingly. 

Sir P. Ay, my dear friend, I knew you would s^-mpathise 
with me ! 

Joseph S. Yes — believe me, Sir Peter, such a discovery would 
hurt me just as much as it would you. 

t^ir P. I am convinced of it. — Ah ! it is a happiness to have a 
friend whom we can trust even with one's family secrets. But 
have you no guess who I mean ? 

Joseph S. 1 haven't the most distant idea. It can't be Sir 
Benjamin Backbite ? 

Sir P. Oh, no ! What say you to Charles ? 

Joseph aS. My brother ! impossible ! 

Sir P. Oh ! my dear friend, the goodness of your own heart 
misleads you. You judge of others by } ourself. 

Joseph S. Certainly, Sir Peter, the heart that is conscious of 
its own integrity is ever slow to credit another's treachery. 

Sir P. True — but your brother has no sentiment — ^you never 
hear him talk so. 

Joseph S. Yet, I can't but think Lady Teazle herself has too 
much principle. 

Sir P. Ay, — but what is principle against the flattery of a 
handsome, lively young fellow. 

Joseph S, That's very true. 
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Sir P. And then, you know, the difference of .our ages makes 
it very improbable that she should have any very great affeo- 
tion for me ; and. if she were to be frail, and I were to make it 
public, why, the town would only laugh at me, the foolish old 
bachelor, who had married a girl. 

Joseph 8, That's true, to be sure — they would laugh. 

Sir P. Laugh — ay, and make ballads, and paragraphs, and 
the devil knows what, of me. 

Joseph S, No — you must never make it public. 

Sir P. But then — that the nephew of my old friend. Sir Olt- 
i ver, should be the person to attempt such a wrong, hurts me 
more nearly. 

Joseph S. Ay, fchere's the point. — When ingratitude barbs 
the dart of injury, the wound has double danger in it. 

Sir P. Ay — I, thai; was, in a manner, left his guardian ; in 
whose house he has been so often entertained ; who never in 
my life denied him — any advice. 

Joseph S. 0, 'tis not to be credited. There may be a man 
capable of such baseness, io be sure; but for my part, till you 
can give me positive proofs, I cannot but doubt it. However, 
if it should be proved on him, he is no longer a brother of mine 
— I disclaim kindred with him : for the man who can break 
through the laws of hospitality, and tempt the wife of his friend, 
serves to be branded as the pest of society. 

Sir P. What a difference there is between you ! what noble 
sentiments ! 

Joseph S. Yet I cannot suspect Ljidy Teazle's honour. 

Sir P. I am sure I wish to think well of her, and to remove 
all ground of quarrel between us. She has lately reproached 
me more than once with having made no settlement on her ; 
and, in our last quarrel, she almost hinged that she should not 
break her heart if I was dead. Now, as we seem to differ in 
our ideas of expense, I have resolved she shall have her own 
way, and be her own mistress in that respbct, for the future ; 
and if I were to die she will find I have not been inattentive to 
her interest while living. Here, my frien'i, are the drafts of 
two deeds, which I wish to have your opinion on.-^By one, she 
will enjoy eight hundred a year independent while I live ; and, 
by the other, the bulk of my fortune after my death. 

Joseph S. This conduct, Sir Peter, is indeed truly generous. 
1 wish it may not corrupt my pupil. [Aside. 

Sir P. Yes, I am determined she shall have no cause to com- 
plain, though I would not have her acquainted with the latter 
instance of my affection yet awhile. 

Joseph S. Nor I, if I could help it. [Asid€. 



Sir P. rises and 
moves about angrily. 



Sir P. sits down 
again. 



\ 
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Sir P. And now, my dear friend, if you please, we will talk 
over the situation of your hopes with Maria. 

Josephs. [Softly.] — 0, no, Sir Peter; another time, if you 
please. 

Sir P. I am sensibly chagrined at the little progress you 
seem to make in her affections. 

Joseph S. I beg you will not mention it. sir. What are my 
disappointments when your happiness is in debate I [Softly.] — 
'Sdeath I I shall be ruined every way. 

Sir P. And though you are so averse to my acquainting 
Lady Teazle with your passion, Tm sure she^s not your enemy 
in the affair. 

Joseph S. Pray, Sir Peter, now, oblige me. I am really too 
much affected by the subject we have been speaking of, to be- 
stow a thought on my own concerns. The man who is en- 
trusted with his friend's distresses can never — 

Enter Servant, l. 
Well, sir ? 

Se7'v. Your brother, sir, is speaking to a gentleman in the 
street, and says he knows you are within. 

Joseph S. [Pises.] 'Sdeath, blockhead, Tm not within — Pm 
out for the day. 

Sir P. [Pises.] Stay — hold — a thought has struck me — ^you 
shall be at home. 

Joseph S, [Grossing to Servant,] Well, well, let him up. 
[F^it Servant^ l.] He'll interrupt Sir Peter, however. [Aside. 

Sir P. (R.) Now, my good friend, oblige me, T entreat you. — 
Before Cliailcs comes, let me conceal myself somewhere — then 
do you tax him on the point we have been talking, and his an- 
swer may satisfy me at once. 

Joseph S. fie. Sir Peter I would you have me join in so 
mean a trick ? — To trepan my brother, too ? 

Sir P. Nay, you tell me you are sure he is innocent; if so, 

you do him the greatest service by giving him an opportunity 

to clear himself, and you will set my heart at rest. Come, you 

shall not refuse me : [ Going vp] here, behind this screen will 

be— Hey ! what the devil 1 there seems to be one listener here 

^,. p already — FU swear I saw a petticoat. 

en Josepf^steps Joseph S. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Well, this is ridiculous enough. PU 

veen him and tell you, Sir Peter, though I hold a man of intrigue to be a 

rously.*"^^*"^ most despicable character, yet, you know, it does not follow 

that one is to be an absolute Joseph cither! Hark'ee, 'tis a 
little French milliner — a silly rogue that plagues me,-^and hav- 
ing some character to lose, on your coming, sir, she ran behind 
the screen. 
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Sir P. Ah ! Joseph I Joseph ! Did I ever think that you — 
But, egad, she has overheard all I have been saying of my wife. 

Josep.'i. S, 0, 'twill never go farther, you may depend upon it. 

Sir P. No ! then, faith, let her hear it out — Here's a closet 
will do as well. 

Joseph S, Well, go in there. 

Sir P. Sly rogue I sly rogue I [Ooing into the closet^ r. 

Joseph 8, A narrow escape, indeed ! and a curious situation 
Tm in, to part man and wife in this manner. 

Lady T, [P^iw^.]— Couldn't I steal off? 

Joseph 8. Keep close, my angel I 

Sir P. [Peeping out, r.]-— Joseph, tax him home. 

Joseph 8. Back, my dear friend ! 

Lady T, Couldn't you lock Sir Peter in ? 

Joseph 8, Be still, my life ! 

Sir P, [Peeping.^ — 'S'ou're sure the little milliner won't blab ? 

Joseph 8. In, in, my dear Sir Peter — 'Fore gad, I wish I had 
a key to the door. 

Enter Charles Surface, l. 

Charles 8, Holla 1 brother, what has been the matter ? Your 
fellow would not let me up at first. What 1 have you had a 
Jew or a girl with you ? 

Joseph 8, (r.) Neither, brother, I assure you. 

Charles S. (l.) But what has made Sir Peter steal off? I 
thought he had been with you. 

Joseph S. He was, brother ; but hearing you were coming, he 
did not choose to stay. 

Charles S. What V was the old gentleman afraid I wanted to 
borrow money of him V 

Joseph 8, No, sir ; but I am sorry to find, Charles, that you 
have lately given ihat worthy man grounds for great uneasi- 
ness. 

Charles 8, Yes, they tell me I do thattoagreat many worthy 
men — But how so, pray ? 

Joseph 8. To be plain with you, brother — he thinks you are 
endeavouring to gain Lady Teazle's affections from him ! 

Charles 8, Who, I ? Luti ! not 1, upon my word. — Ha! 
ha ! ha ! ha ! So the old fellow has found out that he has got 
a young wife, has he ? 

Joseph 8. This is no subject to jest on, brother. He who 
oan laugh 

Charles S. True, true, as you were going to say — then, seri- 
ously, T never had the least idea of what you charge me with, 
upon my honour. 



Joseph drops into 
chair much relieved. 



Joseph rises and 
goes to door of closet 
to close it. 
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Joseph S. Well, it will give Sir Peter great satisfaction to hear 
this. 

Charles S. To be sure, I once thought the lady seemed to have 
taken a fancy to me ; but, upon my soul, I never gave her the 
least encouragement: — besides, you know my attachment to 
Maria. 

Joseph S. But sure, brother, even if Lady Teazle had betrayed 
the fondest partiality for you 

Charles S. Why, look'ee, Joseph, I hope I shall never deliber- 
ately do a dishonourable action ; but if a pretty woman was pur- 
posely to throw herself in my way — and that pretty woman 
married to a man old enough to be her father 

Joseph S.. Well— 

Charles S. Why, I believe I should be obliged to 

Joseph S. What? 

Charles S. To borrow a little of your morality, that^s all. — 
But, brother, do you know now that you surprise me exceeding- 
ly by naming me with Lady Teazle ; for, 'faith, I always under- 
stood you were her favouiite. 

Joseph 8. 0, for shame, Charles 1 This retort is foolish. 

Charles 8. Nay, I swear I have seen you exchange such sig- 
nificant glances — 

Joseph 8. Nay, nay, sir, this is no jest. 

Charles 8. Egad, I'm serious. — Don't you remember one day 
when I called here — 

Joseph 8. Nay, prythee, Charles — 

Charles aS. And found you together — 

Joseph 8. Zounds, sir ! I insist — 

Ch/irles 8. And another time, when your servant — 

Joseph 8. Brother, brother, a word with you I Gad, I must 
stop him. [Aside. 

Charles 8, Informed, I say, that — 

Joseph 8. Hush ! I beg your pardon, but Sir Peter has heard 
all we have been saying. I knew you would clear yourself , or I 
should not have consented. 

Charles 8. How, Sir Peter ! Where is he ? 

Joseph 8. Softly ; there ? [Poin's to the closet^ r. 

Cliarles 8. 0, 'fore heaven, I'll have him out. Sir Peter, 
come forth ! [Trying to get to the closet. 

Joseph 8. No, no — [Preventing him, 

Charles 8. I say. Sir Peter, come into court — [ Crosses, r. ; 
pulls in 8ir Peter.] — What ! my old guardian 1 — What I turn in- 
quisitor, and take evidence incog? 0, fie! 0, he\ 

8ir P. Give me your hand, Charles — I believe I have sus- 
pected you wrongfully ; but you mustn't be angry with Joseph 
— 'twas my plan I 
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Charles 8. Indeed I 

Sir P. But I acquit you. I promise you I don't think near 
so ill of you as I did : what I have heard has given me great 
satisfaction. 

Charles S. Egad, then 'twas lucky you didn't hear any more 
— wasn't it, Joseph V [Apart to Joseph, 

Sir P. Ah I you would have retorted on him. 

Charles S. Ay, ay, that was a joke. 

Sir P. Yes, yes, I know his honour too well. 

Charles S. But you might as well suspect him as me in this 
matter, for all that — mightn't he, Joseph ? [Apart to Joseph, 

Sir P, Well, well, I believe you. 

Joseph S, Would they were both out of the room I [Aside. 

Sir P. And in future, perhaps, we may not be such strangers. 



Poking Joseph in 
the side. 



Poking Joseph in 
the side. 



Enter Servant, l. 

Serv. Lady Sneerwell is below, and says she will come up. 

Joseph S. Lady Sneerwell ! Gad's life ! she must not come 
here ! [Exit Servant^ l.] Gentlemen, I beg pardon — I must wait 
on you down stairs : here is a person come on particular busi- 
ness. 

Charles S. Well, you can see him in another room. Sir 
Peter and I have not met for a long time, and I have something 
to say to him. 

Joseph S. They must not be left together. [Aside.] I'll 

send Lady Sneerwell away, and return directly. Sir Peter, 

not a word of the French milliner. [Ajjai^t to Sir Petefi\ and 
goes out, l.J 

Sir P. [Crossing to Joseph.] I! not for the world! — [Apart 
to Joseph.] — Ah ! Charles, if you associated more with your 
brother, one might indeed hope for your reformation. He is a 
man of sentiment — Well, there is nothing in the world so noble 
as a man of sentiment. 

Charles S. Pshaw ! he is too moral by half — and so appre- 
hensive of his good name, as he calls it, that he would as soon 
let a priest into his house as a girl. 

Sir P, No, no. — Come, come, — you wrong him. — No, no! 
Joseph is no rake, but he is no such saint either, in that respect. 

1 have a great mind to tell him — we should have such a 

laugh at Joseph. [Aside. 

Charles S. Oh, hang him ! He's a very anchorite, a young 
hermit. 

Sir P. Hark'oe — you must not abuse him ; he may chance to 
hear of it again, I promise you. 

Charles S. Why, you won't tell him ? 
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Sir P. No — ^but — this way. Egad, Til tell him. — [Aside 
Hark'ee — have you a mind to have a good laugh at Joseph ? 

Charles S. I should like it of all things. 

Sir P. Then, iMaith, we will — Fll be quit with him for dig. 
covering me. — He had a girl with hira when I called. [ WTii^pert. 

Charles s. What ! Joseph ? — you jest. 

Sir P. Hush ! — a little French milliner — and the best of the 
jest is — she's in the room now. 

Charles S. The devil she is ! [Dtohing at closet. 

Sir P. Hush ! I tell you ! [Points to the screen, 

Charles S. Behind the screen I 'Slife, let us unveil. 

Sir P. No, no — he's coming — ^you shan't, indeed! 

Charles S. Oh, egad, we'll have a peep at the little milliner ! 
[Endeavonrimj to get towards screen^ Sir P. preventing. 

Sir P. Not for the world — Joseph will never forgive me — 

Charles S. I'll stand by you — 

Sir P, Odds, here he is ! [Joseph Surface enters, l. just as 
Charles Surface throtrs down the screen,] 

Charles S. (c.) Lady Teazle I by all that's wonderful 

Sir P. (b.) Lady Teazle ! by all that's damnable ! 

Charles S, Sir Peter, this is one of the smartest French 
milliners I ever saw. Egad, you seem all to have been diverting 
yourselves here at hide and seek, and I don't see who is out of 
the secret — Shall I beg your ladyship to inform me ? Not a 
word ! — Brother, will you be p1 eased to explain this matter ? 
What! is Morality dumb too? — Sir Peter, t loughl found you 
in the dark, perhaps you are not so now ! All mute ! — Well — 
though I can make nothing of the affair, I suppose you perfectly 
understand one another — so I'll leave you to yourselves — [Going,] 
Brother, I'm sorry to find you have given that worthy man 
grounds for so much uneasiness. — Sir Peter I there's nothing in 
the world so noBle as a man of sentiment. [Exit Charles, l. 
2'h'/i/ stand for some time looking at each other. 

Joseph S, (l.) Sir Peter — notwithstanding — I confess — that 
appearances are against me — ^if you will afford me your pa- 
tience — I make no doubt — but I shall explain every thing to 
your satisfaction. 

Sir P. (r.) If you please, sir. 

Joseph S, The fact is, sir, that Lady Teazle, knowing my pre- 
t jnsions to your ward Maria — I say, sir, Lady Teazle, being ap- 
preliensive of the jealousy of your temper — and knowing my 
friendship to the family — she, sir, I say — called here — in order 
that — I might explain these pretensions — but on your coining — 
being apprehensive — as I said — of your jealousy — she withdrew 
— and this, you may depend on it, is the whole truth of the 
matter. 
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Sir P, A very clear accoant, upon my word ; and I dare swear 
the lady will vouch for every article of it. 

Lady T, [Coming forward, c] For not one word of it, Sir 
Peter I 

Sir P, How ! don't you think it worth while to agree in the 
lie? 

Lady T, There is not one syllable of truth in what that gen- 
tleman has told you. 

Sir P, I believe you, upon my soul, ma'am J 

Josephs. [Aside.'] 'Sdeath, madam, will you betray me? 

Lady T. Good Mr. Hypocrite, by your leave, I'll speak for 
myself. 

Sir P. Ay, let her alone, sir ; you'll find she'll make out a 
better story than you without prompting. 

Lady T. Hear me, Sir Peter I — ^I came hither on no matter re- 
lating to your ward, and even ignorant of the gentleman's pre- 
tensions to her. But I came seduced by his insidious argu- 
ments, at least to listen to his pretended passion, if not to sac- 
rifice your honour to his baseness. 

Sir P, Now, I believe, the truth is coming, indeed ! 

Josephs. The woman's mad! 

Lady T. No, sir — she has recovered her senses, and your own 
arts have furnished her with the means. — Sir Peter, I do not ex- 
pect you to credit me — but the tenderness you expressed for me, 
when I am sure you could not think I was a witness to it, has 
60 penetrated to my heart, that had I left the place without the 
shame of this discovery, my future life should have spoken the 
sincerity of my gratitude. [Crosses to Ij.] As for that smooth- 
tongued hypocrite, who would have seduced the wife of his 
too credulous friend, while he affected honourable addresses to 
his ward — I behold him now in a light so truly despicable, that 
I shall never again respect myself for having listened to him. 

[Exit Lady Teazle, l. 

Joseph S, Notwithstanding all this. Sir Peter, Heaven knows — 

Sir P, [Crosses, l.] That you are a villain ! and so I leave you 
to your conscience. 

Joseph S, You are too rash, Sir Peter ; you shall hear me. — 
The man who shuts out conviction by refusing to — 

Sir P, 0, damn your sentiments I 

[Exeunt Sir Peter and Surface, talking, l. 

END OF ACT IV. 
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ACT V. 

Scene. — Sir Peter Teazle's House, As in Act 2d. 
Enter Maid and Mrs. Candour, l. 

Maid, (r.) Indeed, ma'am, my lady will see nobody at 
present. 

Mrs. C. (l.) Did you tell her it was her friend, Mrs. Can- 
dour ? 

Maid. Yes, ma'am ; but she begs you will excuse her. 

Mrs. C. Do go again, — I shall be glad to see her, if it be only 
for a moment, for I am sure she must be in great distress. [^Exit 
Maid, R.J Dear heart, how provoking! Fm not mistress of 
half the circumstances ! We shall have the whole affair in the 
newspapers, with the names of the parties at length, before I 
have dropped the story at a dozen houses. 

Enter Sir Benjamin Backbite, l. d. 

Oh, dear Sir Benjamin, you have heard, I suppose — 

Sir B, (l.) Of Lady Teazle and Mr. Surface — 

Mrs, G, (l.) And Sir Peter's discovery — 

Sir B, 1 the strangest piece of business, to be sure ! 

Mrs. C, Well, I never was so surprised in my life. I aro 
sorry for all parties, indeed. 

Sir B, Now, 1 don't pity Sir Peter at all: he was so extrava- 
gantly partial to Mr. Surface. 

Mrs, C. Mr. Surface ! Why, 'twas with Charles Lady Teazle 
was detected. 

Sir B. No such thing, I tell you — Mr. Surface is the gallant. 

Mrs, C. No, no, Charles is the man. 'Twas Mr. Surface 
brought Sir Peter on purpose to discover them. 

Sir B. I tell you I had it from one — 

Mrs. C, And I have it from one — 

Sir B. Who had it from one, who had it — 

Mrs. 0, From one immediately — but here comes Lady Sneer- 
well ; perhaps she knows the whole affair. [Crosses, c. 

Enter Lady Sneerwell, l. d. 

Lad}/ S. So, my dear Mrs. Candour, here's a sad affair of our 

friend Teazle. 

Mrs. G. (c.) Ay, my dear friend, who would have thought — 
Lfidi/ S. (l.) Well, there is no trusting appearances; though, 

indeed, she was always too lively for me. 
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Mrs, C. To be sure, her manners were a little too free ; but 
then she was so young! 

Lady S. And had, indeed, some good qualities. 

Mi's. 0, So she had, indeed. But have you heard the par- 
ticulars ? 

Lady S. No ; but every body says that Mr. Surface — 

/Sir B. (r.) Ay, there ; I told you Mr. Surface was the man. 

Mrs. G. No, no: — indeed the assignation was with Charles. 

Liidy S. With Charles ! you alarm me, Mrs. Candour. 

Mrs. C. Yes, yes, he was the lover. Mr. Surface, to do him 
justice, was only the informer. 

JSi/' B. Well, ril not dispute with you, Mrs. Candour; but, 
be it which it may, T hope that Sir Peter\s wound will not — 

Mrs. G. Sir Peter's wound I 0, mercy I I didn't hear a word 
of their fighting. 

Lady S. Nor I, a syllable. 

Sir B. No ! what, no mention of tlic duel? \^Grosses, c. 

Mrs. G. (k.) Not a word. All sit. 

Sir B. (c.) 0, yes ; they fought before they left the room. 

lAidy S, (l.) Pray, let us heai-. 

Mrs. G. Ay, do oblige us with the duel. 

Sir B, " Sir," says Sir Peter, immediately after the discovery, 
" you are a most imgrateful fellow." 

Mrs. C, Ay, to Charles— 

Sir B, No, no, no — to Mr. Surface — "amost ungrateful fellow; 
^nd old as 1 am, sir," says he, *' I insist on immediate satisfac- 
tion." 

Mrs. G. Ay, that must have been to Charles ; for 'tis very 
unlikely Mr. Surface should fight in his own house. 

Sir B. Gad's life, ma'am, not at all — "Giving me iinniediale 
satisfaction." On this, ma'am, Lady Teazle, seeing Sir Peter in 
huch danger, ran out of the room in strong hysterics, and Charles 
after her, calling out for hartshorn and water; then, madam, 
they began to fight with swords — 

Enter Crabtree, l. ; crosses l. c. 

Grab. With pistols, nephew— pistols ; I have it from undoubt- 
ed authority. 

Mrs. G. [Grosses to Grahtree.'j 0, Mr. Crabtree, then it is all 
true? 

Grab. (l. c.) Too true, indeed, madam, and Sir Peter is dan- 
gerously woundtMl — 

Sir B. (R.) By a thrust in segoon quite through his left 
side — 

Grab, By a bullet lodged in the thorax. 

Mrs. G, Mercy on me 1 Poor Sir Peter ! 
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Crab, Yes, madam ; though Charles would have avoided tlio 
matter, if he could. 

Mrs. C, I told you who it was; I knew Charles was the 
person. 

Sir B. My uncle, I see, knows nothing of the matter. 

Crnh. But Sir Peter taxed him with the basest ingratitude. 
'* That I told you, Sir B. That I told you, you know — 

ou knew," is said to Grab. Do, nephew, let me speak! — and insisted on imme- 

diate — 

Sir B, Satisfnction ! Just as I said — 

;rabtrfc."°^"* *° ^^^^' Odds life, nephew, allow others <o know something too! 

A pair of pistols lay on the bureau, (for M.\ Surface, it seems, 
had come home the night before late from Salthill, where he had 
been to see the Montem with a friend, who lias a son at Eton,) 
so, unluckily, the pistols were left charged. 

Sir B. I heard nothing of this. 

Crab, Sir Peter forced Charles to take one ; and they fired, it 
seems, pretty nearly together. Charles's shot took effect, as I 
tell you, and Sir Peter's missed ; but, what is very extraordi- 
nary, the ball struck against a little bronze Shakespeare that stood 
over the fire-place, grazed out of the window at a right ang'.e, 
and wounded the postman, who was just coming to the door 
with a double Ict^^er from Northamptonshire. 

Sir B. My uncle's account is more circumstantial, I confess ; 
but I believe mine is the only true one, for all that. 

Ixtdy S. I am more interested in this affair than they imagine, 
and must have better information. [Aside, 

[Exit Lady Sneerwel\ l. d. 

Sir B, Ah ! Lady Sneerwell's alarm is very easily accounted 
for. 

Crab, Yes, yes, they certainly do say — but that's neither 
here nor there. 

Mrs. C. But, pray, where is Sir Peter at present? 

Crab, Oh ! they brought him home, and he is now in the 
house, though the servants are ordered to deny him. 

M7'8. C. 1 believe so, and Lady Teazle, I suppose, attending 
him. 

Crab. Yes, yes ; and I saw one of the faculty enter just 
before me. 

Sir B. Hey ! who comes here ? 

Cj'ab. 0, this is he : the physician, depend on't 

Mm. C, 0, certainly : it must be the physician ; and now we 
shall know. 

Enter Sir Oliver Surface, l. d. 
Crab. (b. c.) Well, doctor, what hopes ? 
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Mr», C. (r.) Ay, doctor, how^s your patient ? 

Sir B. Now, doctor, isn't it a wound with a small sword ? 

[ Coming down on Sir Oliver'* h l. 

Crah. A bullet lodged in the thorax, for a hundred. 

Sir 0. Doctor! a wound with a small sword! and a bullet in 
the thorax ! Oons! are you mad, good people? 

Sir B. (l.) Perhaps, sir, you are not a doctor? 

Sir 0, Truly, I am to thank you for my degree if I am. 

Crah. Only a friend of Sir Peter's, then, I presume.— But, 
sir, you must have heard of his accident ? 

Sir 0. Not a word ! 

Crah. Not of his being dangerously wounded ? 

Sir 0. The devil he is ! 

Sir B. Run through the body — 

Crah. Shot in the breast — 

Sir B, By one Mr. Surface — 

Crab, Ay, the younger. 

Sir 0, Hey ! what the plague ! you seem to differ strangely 
in your accounts : however, you agree that Sir Peter is danger- 
ously wounded. 

Sir B. 0, yes, we agree in that. [ Crosses hehind to r. 

Crab. Yes, yes, T believe there can be no doubt of that. 

Sir 0. Then, upon ray word, for a person in that situation, 
he is the most imprudent man alive ; for here he comes walking 
as if nothing at all was the matter. 

Enter Sir Peter Teazle, l- 

Odd*s heart. Sir Peter, you are come in good time, I promise 
you ; for we had just given you over. 

Sir B. (r.) Egad, uncle, this is the most sudden recovery ! 

Sir 0. (l. c.) Why, man, what do you out of bed with a 
small sword through your body, and a bullet lodged in your 
thorax ? 

Sir P. (l.) a small sword and a bullet ? 

Sir 0. Ay, these gentlemen would have killed you without 
law or physic, and wanted to dub me doctor, to make me an 
accomplice. 

Sir P. Why, what is all this ? 

Sir B. We rejoice. Sir Peter, that the story of the duel is not 
true, and are sincerely sorry for your other misfortune. 

[ Goes up a little. 

Sir P. So, so ; all over the town already [Aside. 

Crah. Though, Sir Peter, you were certainly vastly to blame 
to marry at your years. [Eetires a little up. 

Sir P. (e. c.) Sir, what business is that of yours ? 
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Mrs. (7. (R.) I'hough, indeed, as Sir Peter made so good a 
husband, he's very much to be pitied. 

Sir P. Plague on your pity, ma'am ! I desire ntme of it. 

f Mrn. Gral)tres crosses, l. 

Sir B. [Advances on his l.] However, Sir Peter, you must 
not mind the laughing and jests you will meet with on the 
occasion. 

Sir P. Sir, sir, I desire to be master in my own house. 

Crab. 'Tis no uncommon case, that's one comfort. 

Sir P. I insist on being left to myself : without ceremony. — • 

insist on your leaving my house directly. 

Mrs. C. Well, well, we are going, and depend on't we'll mak« 
the best report of it we can. 

Sir P. Leive my house! 

Crab. And tell how hardly you've been treated — 

Sir P. Leave my house ! 

Sir B. And how patiently you bear it. 

[Exeunt Mrs Candour^ Sir Benjamin^ and Grahtree^ l. 

Sir P. Leave my house ! — Fiends ! vipers ! furies ! Oh ! that 
their own venom would choke them ! [ Grosses^ l. 

Sir 0. They are very provoking, indeed, Sir Peter. 

Enter Rowley, r. r. c. 

Row. I heard high words : what has ruffled you, sir ? 

Sir P. (c.) Pshaw! what signifies asking? Do I ever pass a 
day without vexations ? 

Row. Well, I'm not inquisitive. 

Sir 0. (l.) Well, I am not inquisitive ; I come only to tell you 
that I have seen both my nephews in the manner we proposed. 

Sir P. A precious couple they are ! 

Row. Yes, and Sir Oliver is convinced that your judgment was 
right, Sir Peter. 

Sir 0. Yes, I find Joseph is indeed the man, after all. 

Row. Ay, as Sir Peter says, he is a man of sentiment. 

Sir 0. And acts up to the sentiments he professes. 

Rtw. It certainly is edification to hear him talk. 

Sir 0. Oh, he's a model for the young men of the age ! — ^But 
how's this. Sir Peter ? You don't join us in your friend 
Joseph's praise, as I expected. 

Sir P, (c.) Sir Oliver, we live in a damned wicked world, and 
the fewer we praise the better. 

Ro?/). (l.) What ! do you say so, Sir Peter, who were never 
mistaken in your life ? 

Sir P. (c.) Pshaw ! Plague on you both ! I see by your sneer- 
ing you have heard the whole affair. I shall go mad among you I 

Row. Then, to fret you no longer, Sir Peter, we are indeed 
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acquainted with italL I met Lady Teazle coming from Mr. Sur- 
face's, so humble, that she deigned to request me to be her ad- 
vocate with you. 

Sir P. And does Sir Oliver know all this? 

Sir 0. Every circumstance. 

Sir P. What, of the closet and the screen, hey? 

Sir 0. Yes, yes, and the little French milliner. 0, 1 have 
been vastly diverted with the story ! Ha ! ha ! ha I 

Sir P. 'Twas very pleasant. 

Sir 0. I never laughed more in my life, I assure you. Ha I 
ha! ha I 

Sir P. 0, vastly diverting ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

How. To be sure, Joseph with his sentiments . Ha ! ha I 

Sir P. Yes, yes, his sentiments ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! Hypocritical 
villain ! 

Sir 0. Ay, and that rogue Charles, to pull Sir Peter out of 
the closet ! Ha I ha ! ha ! 

Sir P. Ha 1 ha I 'Twas devilish entertaining, to be sure. 

Sir 0, Ha I ha I ha I Egad, Sir Peter, I should like to have 
seen your face when the screen was thrown (J own ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Sir P. Yes, yes, my face when the screen was thrown down ! 
Ha ! ha I ha I Oh, I must never show my head again ! 

Sir 0. But come, come ; it isn't fair to laugh at you, neither, 
my old friend ; though, upon my soul, I can't help it. 

Sir P. 0, pray don't restrain your mirth on my account : it 
does not hurt me at all I I laugh at the whole affair myself. Yes, 
yes, I think being a standing joke for all one's acquaintance, a 
very happy situation. 0, yes, and then, of a morning, to read 

the paragraph aV)out Mr. S , Lady T ^ and Sir P , 

will be so entertaining ! I shall certainly leave town to-morrow, 
and never look mankind in the face again. [ Grosses^ r. 

Row. (c.) Without aflfectation, Sir Peter, you may despise the . - _ 

ridicule of fools : but I see Lady Teazle going towards the next *"^ 

room ; I am sure you must desire a reconciliation as earnestly 
as she does. 

Sir O. Perhaps my being here prevents her coming to you. 
[Ooing.'] Well, Til leave honest Rowley to mediate between 
you. ' [Exit^ L. 

Sir P. She is not coming here, you see, Rowley. 

Row. No, but she has left the door of that room open, you 
perceive. See, she is in tears. 

Sir P. Certainly, a little mortification appears very becoming 
in a wife. Don't you think it will do her good to let her pine a 
little ? 

Row. Oh, this is ungenerous in you I 
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Sir P. Well, I know not what to think. You remember the 
letter I found of hers, evidently intended for Charles ? 
* How. A mere forgery, Sir Peter, laid in your way on pur- 

pose. This is one of the points which I intend Snake shall 
give you conviction of. 

Sir P. I wish I were once satisfied of that. She looks this 
way. What a remarkably elegant turn of the head she has I 
Rowley, I'll go to her. 

Bow. Certainly. 

Sir P. Though, when it is known that we are reconciled, peo- 
ple will laugh at me ten times more. 

liow. Let them laugh, and retort their malice only by showing 
them you are happy in spite of it. 

Sir P. Pfaith, so I will I and, if Fm not mistaken, we rany 
yet be the happiest couple in the county. 

How. Nay, Sir Peter, he who once lays aside suspicion — 

Sir P. Hold, master Rowley I If you have any regard for 
me, never let me hear you utter any thing like a sentiment : I 
P. raises cane have had enough of them to serve me the rest of my life. 
5»i»»g^y- [Exeunt, k. 

Enter Lady Sneekwell and Joseph Surface, l. 

Lady 8. Explain to Sir Peter 1 Impossible I Will he not im- 
mediately be reconciled to Charles, and of consequence no 
longer oppose his union with Maria ? The thought is distraction 
to me. [Sit}', R. 

Joseph. Can passion furnish a remedy? \Sit.% l. 

J.ady S. No, nor cunning either. 0, I was a fool, an idiot, 
to league with such a blunderer ! 

Joseph. Sure, Lady Sneerwell, I am the greatest sufferer ; yet 
you see I bear the accident with calmness. Well, I admit I 
have been to blame. I confess I deviated from the direct road 
to wrong, but I don't think we're so totally defeated neither. 

Lady S. No ! 

Jobcph. You tell me you have made a trial of Snake since we 
met, and that you still believe him faithful to us V 

Lady S. I do believe so. 

Joseph, And that he has undertaken, should it be necessary, 
to swear and prove, that Charles is at this time contracted by 
vows of honour to your ladyship, which some of his former 
letters to you will serve to support. 

Jjddy S. This, indeed, might have assisted. 

Joseph, Come, come ; it is not too late yet. [KjiocHng at the 
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dooT^ L.] \Bue»,'\ But hark ! this is probably my uncle, Sir 
Oliver: retire to that room ; we'll consult farther when he is 
gone. 

Lady 8. Well, but if he should find yo i out, too ? 

Joseph. Oh, I have no fear of that. Sir Peter will hold his 
tongue for his own credit's sake — and you may depend on it, I 
shall soon discover Sir Oliver's weak side 1 

L(kIi/ S. I have no diffidence of your abilities I only be con- 
stant to one roguery at a time. [Exit Lady Sneerwell, r. 

Joseph. I will, I will. So, 'tis coiifounded hard, after such 
bad fortune, to be baited by one's confederates in evil. We'l, 
at all events, my character is so much better than Charles's, 

that I certainly Hey ! — what ! — this is not Sir Oliver, but 

old Stanley again. Plague on't ! that he should return to teaze 
me just now — I shall have Sir Oliver come and find him here — 
and — 

Enter Sir Oliver Surface, l. d. 

Gad's life, Mr. Stanley, why have you come back to plague me 
at this time ? You must not stay now, upon my word. 

Sir 0. (l.) Sir, I hear your uncle Oliver is expected here, 
and though he has bean so penurious to you, I'll try what he'll 
do for me. 

Joseph, (r.) Sir, 'tis impossible for you to stay now, so I 

must beg Come any other time, and I promise you, you 

shall be assisted. 

Sir 0. No, Sir Oliver and I must be acquainted. 

Joseph. Zounds, sir ! then I insist on your quitting the room 
directly. 

Sir 0. Nay, sir — 

Joseph. Sir, I insist on't ! here, William ! show this gentleman 
out. Since you compel me, sir, — not one moment — this is such 
insolence! [Going to push him out^ l. 

Enter Charles Surface, l. d. 

Charles. Hey day ! what's the matter now ! What, the devil, 
have you got hold of my little broker here ? Zounds, brother, 
don't hurt little Premium. [Grosses^ c. | What's the matter, my 
little fellow? 

Joseph, (r.) So ! he has been with you too, has he ? 

Gharles. (c.) To be sure he has. Why, he's as honest a lit- 
tle But sure, Joseph, you have not been borrowing money 

too, have you ? 

Joseph. Borrowing ! No ! But, brother, you know we expect 
Sir Oliver here every 

Charles. 0, Gad, that's true ! Noll mustn't find the little 
broker here, to be sure ! 
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Joseph. Yet Mr. Stanley insists 



Charles. Stanley! why, his name's Premium, 

Josep't. No, sir, Stanley. 

Charles. No, no. Premium. 

Joseph. Well, no matter which — ^but — 

Charles. Ay, ay, Stanley or Premium, 'tis the same thing, as 
you say ; for I suppose he goe< by half a hundred names, be- 
sides A. B. at the coffee-house. [Knoch, 

Joseph. 'Sdeath ! here's Sir Oliver at the door. Now I beg, 
Mr. Stanley — 

Charles. Ay, ay, and I beg, Mr. Premium — 

Sir 0. Gentlemen — 

Jtseph. Sir, by heaven, you shall go ! 

Charles. Ay, ay, out with him, certainly 1 

Sir 0. This violence 

Joseph. Sir, 'tis your own fault. 

Charles. Out with him, to be sure. 

[Both forcing Sir Oliver out^ l. 

Miter Lady Teazlib and Sir Peter, Maria, and Rowley, r. d. 

Sir P. My old friend. Sir Oliver — hey ! What in the name 
of wonder — here arq dutiful nephews — assault their uncle on a 
first visit ! 

Lady T. Indeed, Sir Oliver, 'twas well we came in to rescue 
3"ou. 

R)^i^. Truly it was ; for I perceive, Sir Oliver, the character 
of old Stanley was no protection to you. 

Sif 0. Nor Premium either ; the necessities of the former 
could not extort a shilling from that benevolent gentleman ; and 
^vith the other, I stood a chance of faring worse than my ances- 
tors, and being knocked down without being bid for. [x. c. 

Joseph. (R.) Charles! 

Charles, (r.) Joseph! 

Jose h. 'Tis now complete. 

Charles. Very ! 

Sir 0. Sir Peter, my friend, and Rowley too — look on that 
elder nephew of mine. You know what he has already receiv- 
ed from my bounty ; and you also know how gladly [ would 
have regarded half of my fortune as held in trust for him : 
judge then of my disappointment on discovering him to be des- 
titute of truth, charity, and gratitude. 

Sir P. (l. c.) Sir Oliver, I should be more surprised at this 
declaration if I had not myself found him to be selfish, treacher- 
ous, and hypocritical. 

Lady T. And if the gentleman pleads not guilty to these, 
po'ay let him call me to his character. 
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Sir P. Then, I believe, we need add no more : if he knows 
himself, he will consider it as the most perfect punishment, that 
he is known to the world. 

Charles, If they talk this way to honesty, what they will say 
to me, by and by ? [Aside. 

[Sir Peter, Lady Teazle, and Maria retire. 

Sir 0. As for that prodigal, his brother, there 

Charles, Ay, now comes my turn : the damned family pic- 
tures will ruin me. [Aside. 

Joseph. Sir Oliver — uncle, will you honour me with a hearing? 

Charles. Now if Joseph would make one of his long speeches 
I might recollect myself a little. [Aside. 

Sir 0. I suppose you would undertake to justify yourself ? 

[To Joseph. 

Joi^eph. I trust T could. 

Sir 0. Nay, if you desert your roguery in its distress, and 
try to be justified — ^you have even less principle than I thought 
you had. [To Charles] Well, sir, you could justify yourself 
too, I suppose? 

Charles. Not that I know of. Sir Oliver. 

Sir 0. What ! Little Premium has been let too much into the 
secret, I suppose? 

Charles. True, sir ; but they were family secrets, and should 
not be mentioned again, you know. 

Pow, Come, Sir Oliver, I know you can not speak of Charles's 
follies with anger. 

Sir 0. Odd's heart, no more I can ; nor with gravity either. 
Sir Peter, do you know, the rogue bargained with me for all his 
ancestors ? sold me judges and generals by the foot, and maid- 
en aunts as cheap as broken china. 

Charles. To be sure. Sir Oliver, I did make a little free with 
the family canvas, thaf s the truth on't. My ancestors may cer- 
tainly rise up in judgment against me : there's no denying it ; 
but believe me sincere when I tell you — that if I do not appear 
mortified at the exposure of my follies, it is because I feel at 
this moment the warmest satisfaction in seeing you, my liberal 
benefactor. 

Sir 0. Charles, I believe you : give me your hand again : the 
ill-looking little fellow over the settee has made your peace. 

Charles. Then, sir, my gratitude to the original is still increas- 
ed. 

Lady T. [Advancing c, Maria on her left hand.] Yet, I be- 
lieve. Sir Oliver, here is one whom Charles is still more anxious 
to be reconciled to. 

Sir 0. Oh ! I have heard of his attachment there ; and, with 
the young lady's pardon, if I construe right — that blush — 
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Sir P. Well, child, speak your sentfments ! 

Miirid. Sir, I have little to say, but that I shall rejoice to heai 
that he is happy ; for me — whati'ver claim I had to his atten- 
tion, I willingly resign to one who has a better title. 

Charles. How, Maria! 

Sir P. Hey day ! what's the mystery now ? — While he ap- 
peared an incorrigible rake, you would give your hand to no 
one else ; and now that he is likely to reform, Fll warrant you 
won't have him. 

Mu'ia. His own heart and Lady Sneerwell know the cause. 

Charles. Lady Sneerwell ! 

Joseph, (r.) Brother, it is with great concern I am obliged to 
speak on this point, but my regard to justice compels me, and 
Lady Sneerwell' a injuries can no longer be concealed. 

[Orfens the door^ r. 

Enter Lady Sneerwell, r. 

Sir P. So ! another French milliner ! Egad, I wonder if he 
aria goes up hides them in my house as well as his own. 
e. Lady S. Ungrateful Cliarles ! Well may you be surprised, 

and feel for the indelicate situation your perfidy has forced mo 
into. 

Char If 8. Pray, uncle, is this another plot of yours ? For, as 
I have life, T don't understand it. 

Joseph. I believe, sir, there is but the evidence of one person 
more necessary, to make it extremely clear. 

Sir P. And that person, I imagine, is Mr. Snake. Rowley, 
you were perfectly right to bring him with us, and pray let him 
appear. 

Bow. Walk in, Mr. Snake. 

Enter Mr. Snake, l. d. 

I thought his testimony might be wanted: however, it happens 
unluckily that he comes to confront Lady Sneerwell, not to sup- 
port her. 

Lady S. (r.) a villain! Treacherous tomcat last!— Speak, 
fellow : have you, too, conspired against me. 

SnaJce. (l.) 1 bog your ladyship ten thousand pardons ; you 
paid me extremely liberally for the he in question; but I, un- 
fortunately, have been offered double to speak the truth. 

Sir J\ Plot and counter plot ! 1 wish }Our ladyship joy of 
your negotiation. 

Liiy S. [Crosn^s^ l.] The torments of shame and disappoint- 
ment on you all ! 

Lady T, Hold, Lady Sneerwell : before you go, let me tlia^k 
you for the trouble you and that gentleman have taken, in 
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writing letters from me to Charles, and answering them your- 
self; and let me al o request you to make my respects to the 
scandalous college, of which you are president, and inform ihem, 
that Lady Teazle, licentiate, begs leave to return the diploma 
they granted her, as she leaves off practice, and kills characters 
no longer. 

Lady 8. You, too, madam [x. l.] — provoking — insolent — May 
your husband live these fifty years ! [Exit^ l. 

Sir P. Oons ! what a f uiy ! 

Lady T. A malicious creature, indeed ! 

Sir P. [On Lady Teazle" 8 right hand.] Whatl Not for her 
last wish ? 

Lady T. 0, no I 

Sir 0. Well, sir, and what have j^ou to say now ? 

Joseph. Sir, I am so confounded, to find that Lady Sneerwell 
could be guilty of suborning Mr. Snake in this manner, to im- 
pose on us all, that I know not what to say : however, lest her 
levengeful spirit should prompt her to injure my brother, I 
had certainly better follow her directly. For the man who 
attempts to — [ Crosses and exit, l. 

Sir P. Moral to the last! 

Sir 0. Ay, and marry her, — Joseph, if you can. Egad ! 
you'll do very well together. 

Pow. I believe we have no more occasion for Mr. Snake, at 
present 

Snake, (l.) Before T go, I beg pardon onco for all, for what- 
ever uneasiness I have been the humble instrument of causing 
to the parties present. 

Sir P. Well, well, you have made atonement by a good deed 
at last. 

Snake. But I must request of the company, that it shall never 
be known. 

Sir P. Hey — What the plague ! — Are you ashamed of having 
done a right thing once in your life ! 

Snake. Ah, sir, consider, — I live by the badness of my cha- 
racter ; and if it were once known that I had been betrayed into 
an honest action, I should lose every friend I have in the world. 

[Exit^ L. 

Sif 0. Well, well, weMl not traduce you by saying any thing 
in your praise, never fear. 

Lady T. See, Sir Oliver, there needs no persuasion now to re- 
concile your nephew and Maria. 

Sir 6. Ay, ay, that's as it should be ; and, egad, we'll have 
the wedding to-morrow morning. 

Charles. Thank you, dear uncle ! 
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Sir P, What, you rogue ! don't you ask the girl's consent 
first! 
Charles leads Charles, Oh, T have done that a long time— a minute ago — 

and she has looked yes. 

Maiia, For shame, Charles! — I protest, Sir Peter, there has 
not been a word. 

Sir 0, We)\ then, the fewer the better ; — ^may your love for 
each other never know abatement ! 

Sir P. And may you live as happily together as Lady Teazle 
and I intend to do ! 

Charles. Rowley, my old friend, I am sure you congratulate 
me ; and I suspect that I owe you much. 

Sir P, Ay, honest Rowley always said you would reform. 

Charles. Why, as to reforming, Sir Peter, FU make no pro- 
mises, and that I take to be a proof that I intend to set about 
it ; but here shall be my monitor — my gentle guide — Ah ! can 
I leave the virtuous path those eyes illumine,? 

Though thou, dear maid, should' st waive thy beauty's sway. 

Thou still must rule, because I will obey : 

An humble fugitive from Folly view. 

No sanctuary near but Love and you ; [To the Audience. 

You can, indeed, each anxious fear remove, 

For even Scandal dies, if you approve. 

THE END 
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